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‘HEREFORD. 


Mrs. J. Coles 33 Park St., 
Hereford, writing on the 80th 
November, 1909, says:— 
‘‘ Having vsed Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa off and on for this 
last three years, 1 can safely 
say it is all that is claimed 
for it. I have given it to the 
hildren morning and even- 
ng and they enjoy it very 
much. I shall continue to 
use it because I am sure it 
does us all s» much good.”’ 


| 


— 


LEEDs. 


Mr. H. Koocock, 7 Mount | 
Place, Dewsbury Rd., Leeds, | 
writing on the 22nd Novom- ; 
ber, 1909, says :—‘' Having | 
used Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa | 
for over three.years, we have 
found it to be a good and | 
wholesome food. I am pleased 
to say that I take a cupful 
every morning before going 
out toworkat4a.m, I work 
inthe mine, and I have found 
that I have never been in| 
better health than I am now 
since using Vi-Cocoa three 
years ago.”’ 


ST. HELENS. 


H Mrs. Lythgoe, 29 Lyon St., 
W St. Helens, writing on the 
22nd October, 1909, says :— 
“My little girl had scarlet 
fever, and when she got over 
it she was always pale and | 
servous, I was recommended | 
‘9 try Dr, Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa. 
\fter using two packets she 
scemed to get stronger and , 
i viked better. I have been | 
; ‘sing it ever since, and she is 
ith» best of health—that is | 
‘our years since. She has) 
‘ver been ill since, and we | 
‘I find a benefit with drink- | 
1g Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, 
sit beats all others.”” 


s$RMINGHAM. 


Mrs. M. Reynolds, 99, 
‘por Highgate —_ Street, | 
4 Will, ~ Birmiughath, 


‘ong on the 20th Novem- | 
1H), says:—T ahave | 

! Dr Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa 
‘veral years im Ireland, 

| know families. there 

' would not be without it. 
“ounlly L always found it | 
beneticial and a. geeat | 
‘soother. I can always | 

‘1 a good night's rest 
‘a\ingaeup of Vi-Cocoa. 
| iosars if people would 
| ‘ew ata fair trial they | 
uot use any other.” 


|thin® that is good. 


janl 


sustaining powers. 
( 


SOUTH REDDISH. 


Mrs. Dainty, 52 Kendall 
Street, off Sandy Lane, South 
Reddish, Stockport, writing 
on the 25th November, 1909, 
says:—‘‘T have tried Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cccoa for nearly 


| seven years and I have found 


it just the thing for every- 
It has 
done me good and all the 
tamity. I could work all day 


without rest when I have a} 


good cupful in the morning 
and at night. It keeps us io 
good health.’’ 


BRIGHTON. 


Mrs. Dawes, 8 Lowther Rd., 
Preston Drove, Brighton, 
writing on the 4th November, 
1009, says: ‘‘ I have pleasure 
in testifying to the value of 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Co20a. 
have found it very sustaining, 
I think all nursing 
mothers should use it.’’ 


GLASGOW. 


_ Mr. B. J. Doak, 87 Camp- 
sie Street, Springburn, Glas- 
ow, writing on the 22nd 
November, 1909, says :—‘* We 
have used Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- 
Cocoa for over seven years 
and find it very delicious and 
nourishing. It is the only 
one that we can take, as it 
has such a nice flavour. Our 
three children would rather 
have it than tea, milk, or any 
other, I also find it very 
good going out into the 
morning, as it makes one feel 
in form for work.” 


BARROW. IN- 
FURNESS. 


Mrs. T. Davis, 119 Kent 
Strest, Barrow-in-Furness, 
writing on the 12th July, 
1909, says :—‘' [am thankful 
to be able to testify to the 
benefit derived from 
constant use of Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa. Eleven years ago 
f was compelled through cir- 
cumstances to resort to some- 
thing much cheap:r to take 
the place of stout, whieh I 
had constantly taken for some 
years, and Vi-Cocoa has for 
these eleven years been that 
so:nething. Also it is the 
only Cocra we’have been able 
t> take constantly, one>, if 
not twice, a day, without get- 
ting tired of the taste. We 
use three to four packets 
weekly, because we like the 
flavour and have wpe wel its 


|that is my advice from my 
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Recent Letters 


SPARKBROOK. 


Mrs. R. A. Betts, 84 Col- 
ville Road, Sparkbrook, 
Birmingham, writing on the 
18th November, 1909, says :— 
“It is about twelve years since 
I first tried Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- 
Cocoa, and | think it is the 
best, medicine fue old aud 
young to take night and 
morning. It is splendid for | 
weak heart and nervous 
trouble. If one cannot eat, 
drink, or sleep, try Vi-Cocoa ; ! 


own experience.’ 


HANLEY. 


Mra. E. Sutton, 45 Eliza- 


the | 


beth Street, Hanley, writing 
on the 20th November, 1909, 
says :—‘‘I have used Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa now for 
four years and find it most 
nourishing both for brain and 
body. It does increase the 
energy, and enables one to 
labour many hours without 
feeling in the least tired. I 
have found it of great benefit 
to om ies and family. Always 
speak vory highly of it to all 
my friends.”’ 


LAMBETH, S.E.| 


Remarkable Letter from 
Ufford Street. 


Mr. H. R. Holgson, 8 
Ufford Street, Lambeth, 
S.E., writing on the 15th 
September, 1909, says:—‘‘I' 
have used Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- 
\}Cocoa for quite eighteen 
years every day, and find we | 
all (myself, wite, and five) 
children) bencfit oar health | 
and strength by it. Our! 
children never retire to bed ; 
until they have lid a cup of 
Vi-Cocoa, and, in our opinion, 
it has saved us many doctors’ 
bills. My two sons (ages 19, 
and 16) and myself are very 
fond of all kinds of sport— 
swimming, cricket, football, 
&e.—and reckon we get won- 
derful help trom the use of 
Vi-Cocoa ; in fact, we always 
recommend it to any friend 
Jor acquaintance with whom | 
| we come in contact a3 good | 
thing to promote stamina. 
[ could not speak too highly 
of it, and as long as we feel 
strong and well, as we all do. 
we shall continue the daily | 
use of Vi-Cocoa in our house, | 
and’ trust that others will 
take our advice after reading 
‘this te timonial and com- 
mence to build yp their con- | 
stitutions with it as we have 
done.”’ 


' Vi-Covoa. 


‘aul 


'save:—* 


LIVERPOOL. | 


Mrs. Keal, 14 Balkan St., | 
off Dingle Road, Liverpoul, , 
writing on the Ist August, 
1909, says:—‘‘ I have been | 
married tor thirteen months | 
and have always used Dr. 
'Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa,with which | 
{ will continua, as CL find it 
more nourishing snd palat- | 
able than any other cocor. 
My mother has used Vi- | 
Cocoa for many years.” 


ATTERCLIFFE. 


Mrs. W. Naylor, 6 Zion! 
Place, Attercliffe, Shetteld, 
writing on the 29th Novem- | 
ber, 1909, says:—‘‘ The one 
reason why I like De. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa is because it cured 
me of a bad attack of indi- 
gestion, and the second reason 
it is so palatable. 1 have 
recommended it to several 
friends with very good re- 
sults and shall continue to 
recomend ‘ as | thik it 4 
ver, ood for people with 
oe wugastlon: Wishing 
Vi-Cocoa every success.” 


—— 


SPLOTLANDS. 


Mr. T. M. May, 99 Splott 
Road, Splotlanids. Cardit. 
writing on the 2tth Nove: 
ber, 1909, says:—" 1 hive 
great pleasure in testitying 
as to Dr. Tibdles’ Vi-Cocoa 
being a perfect beveruge. 1 
ose it regular, and have used 
it for the past ten years. | 
can testify it does all that i~ 
claimed forit. Dhave worked 
by night at the Docks wider 


‘ereat futigne, both physical | 


But whenever 
~cle 


and mental. 
L found — fatigue 
remedy was Dr. 
i Ounce 


mv 
Tibbles’ 
or twice 
through the night. TP tind it | 
keeps me in perfect health | 


[ can strongly recom. 
ee 


mom it to general pulilic 


—E 


KEIGHLEY. 


Miss AJ KB. Parkinson, 
Satton, ra Keighley, writing 
onthe 1h November, L0o, 
\ ] have given Dr 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa an ex- 
tended trial, and 1 eannot 
speak too highly of its great | 
value. I have tested and 
proved its very great beno- 
ficial resulta; im fact. it is 
awl has been now for a con- 
silerable time in daily use on 
rug table, and none other can 
cyl it, and never use any 

tl (Pi 


Published— 


ERITH, KENT. 

Mr. W. Kellick, 11 Clare- 
mont Terrace, S'ade Green 
Lave, Erith, writing on the 
2lst November, L90U.-says :— 
‘“My father who has used 
Dr. ‘Tibbles’ Vi-Cocva for the 
past eighteen years aad has 
not taken any tea vince. Be- 
fore using it he was suffering 
from very bad indigestion. but 
after giving Vi-Cucou a trial | 


| he found it began to disappear 


without the aid of any medi- 


‘cine, and he always recom-, 


mends it to anyone that! 
complains of chest ache of; 
any sort. He says it has 
made a new man of him and} 
when he fell out of work and 
could not possibly get it the 


indigestion returned only | 
in a severe headache and 


slowly got worse, but as soon 
as ever he started to drink 
Vi-Cocoa aga‘n he felt quite 
well. He said it seems to 
act as good as food to him. 
He is 60 years of age, and 
people tell him that he does | 
not look hisage, and he makes | 
them smile for he tetls them | 
itis all owing to Dr. Tibbles’ | 
Vi-Cocoa that he looks so} 
| 
| 


BLACKLEY. | 


| 

Mr. A. Airton, 17 Dolland 
street, Blackley, Manchester, 
writing on the 15th Septem- 


CREWE, 
CHESHIRE. 


Mr:. S. Miller, 83 Vincent 
Street, Crewe, writing on the 
22nd November, 1909, says : — 
“DT have used Dr. Tibbles’ 


LVi-Cocos for ten years and I 


always as a rule have the 
Is. Gd. tins. I think they are 
Cheaper than the 6d packet « 
[ have a little girl with a 
wasted leg, she could not do 
without it. She never drinks 


‘anything but Dr. Tibbles’ 


VitCocoa. My boy who is 
seventeen years of age conld 
not do without it as he is nut 
strong. | havea Is. 6d, tin 
on my table now. ‘There is 
nine of us and I do hope we 
shall have the means to get 
it for I do not know what we 
shoulil do withoxt it.” 


_ WEST 
HARTLEPOOL. 


Mr. F. Rolson, 1 Lee: 
Place, West Hartlepool, 
writing on the 25th Novem- 
ber, 1909, says: ‘ST will re- 
commend Dr, Tibbles’ Vi- 
Cocoa to my friends, which 
is a most valuable Cocoa for 
indigestion. as I have found it 


PORT TENNANT. 


Mr. J. Benson, 93 Golden 
Row, Port Tennant, Swan- 
sea, writing on the 16th 
| November, 1909, say 
must say that Dr, Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocor is very good 
have tried a good many kinds 
in my tine, but L de not 
thiuk Dbace le lL betusr Chea 
Dr. Tibbles’, and | must say 
that it is cheaper thau any 
other, It is. very healthy. 
Dr. 'Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa gives 
‘me health and strength.” 


=" 


BRISTOL. 


Mrs. 8. Adlam, 3 Wiudsor 
Grove, Easton Road, Bristol, 
writing on the 30th October, 
109, says:—‘ | have given 
Dr. 'Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa a long 
trial, and am quite sure 
there is none other to come 
up to it. [intend to take no 
other but Dr. Tibbles’, and 

| TL use a great deal a3 | cannot 
| drink tea, We are all very 
| pleased with it, and [de not 
| waut to change it.’ 


—_— 


NEWC’LE, STAFFS. 
Mrs. A. — Tittenas 5 

Higherland, New 

writing on the 17th \ > 


Her, 1909, says: 1 ave 
been a regular user of Dr 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for the 


her, 1909, says :—‘* We have | to be far before tea or coffee, last fourteen years, und have 


used Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa | 
ever since we were married, | 
tive years ago, and intend} 
continuing with it for an) 
indefinite period. We have 
tried nearly all the covoas on | 
the market at diferent times, | 
and freely acknowledged Vi- 
Cocoa to be the best in our 
opinion. We like it because 
it seems to prt energy into 
us, and, at the sam time, the 
flavour is delicious It is; 
with the greatest pleasure I| 
testify to the worth of Vi-| 

\ 


| Cocoa.” 


RUNCORN. | 


Mr. ALK. Penny, 5 Welling- 
1 St.. Runcorn, writing on 
© 27th Sept.. 1900, says: 
“Thave be-n a user of Dr, 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for this 
last eight years, or more than 
that, and | tind it more; 
nourishing aud strength-sus- | 
taining than mauy others 1 
have tried. | will have none, | 


only Vi-eCocoa, as DP find it 
stimulates the system when 
fecling over-tired and hun | 
guid.” 


which I think is a curse to 
many people. I have gained 
more strength since using it, 
und hope that I will always 
be able to get it.” 


us«l no. other. tind 
invizerating and refresin 
It greatly helps diz> 
and | have proved °t 
fur sleeplessness.”’ 


it 
ih¢ 
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RA FEES EET) 
KOLA: Of extraordinary sustaining pr: 
perties, preventing undue fatigue o 
exhaustion after strenuous work. 


MALT: Rich in digestive power and ..:'' 


assimilates othe 


r foods. 


HOPS: Soothes the nerves, acts as i tur 


and promotes h 


COCOA: The valuable properties of | 


finest cocoa ire 


All these valuable ingredients are com! 


PIL Cocoa 


the most perfect Food- Beverage 
The Press and Publi 


saying: “There is no ¢ 
Do not ask your 


Vi-Cocoa—it makes all 
Kvery erocer s \ 
and !d. ant Ta. nd 


ealthy sleep. 


well known. 
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FREE BOO! 
OF AMAZIN‘ 
BARGAINS 


Thousands ar 
lighted at. tic 
savings, th: 
lous selection: 
the startlin. 
the use of th ~~ 
makes pos-ili., 


“A PROPOSAL 


that is never declined ! 
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The 
~ Successful Suitor 


Worth double. 


Avoid Instalment i! 
Systems: save moucy 
by buying at 
H. SAMUEL'S 
NEXT _T@ FAC- 
TORY PRICES! 


if] OP AT aa ee ee ee 


6/8; BEAL GOLD 
B HES, 36: 
DINNER CBUETB 


“ne 
gr 
it == 


33, etc. 
FULL MONTH'S TheWatch wiht 
3 the Parents. 
ALLOWED. fy SAMUBL’S. 


‘ 


FREE |“ ACME . 
PRIZES | Lever. 3 


Keyless same 
price. Seven 


for all 
purchasers. 
Make sure. of 
saving money 
by sending 8] osocco 


postcard atleestimonials 
once. : 


£ 
3Pa 
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hoe 
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WRITE NOW! 


H. SAMUEL ‘uci: 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or part thereof. 
Every Advertisement must be prepaid. All communications should he addressed to the 
Advertisement Manager, ‘Pearson's Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Adver- 
tisements must be received by Tucsday morning for the following week's issue. 
HANDWRIT 
atamp fur booklet 3 


When you aretired of taking mysterious prescriptions 
and weary of w ectric Belts, write to ine, a 
Iwill send y 
young and 
of NERVOUS 
and DEBILINY tr 
STOMACH MEDI 
dreds of cures. Bouk set 1, post fies, for Two 
Stamps. Mention this F A.J. LEIGH, and 
89 Great Iussell sir London, W.C. Gver twenty 
years’ successiul res je 


ifun- 


WHEN ra TO ADVERTISERS BEST and PURE! 


Please Mentioa i al 
LARGEST SALE IN G"™ BRIT 
“Pearson’s Weekly.” R 3 


YOUR:FORTUNE Tgp 


. No. . But let me send you a test ©-» 
our life. § poimt the way to * 
9 love, marriage, bealth, wealtb. ' 


Protession to follow to be succes: 
will marry more than once, if {: 


false or true and of changes to come. Wonderful rc: 
that will surprise, mystily and belp you. Past, pre< i 
future all revealed. Send date of birth and three (3U ‘ 


stamps to the gi Egyptian Astrologer and be con 
BY THE 


NATIONAL SHARE EXCHANGE : 


For fall particulars 
::5 SEE PAGE 603 ai 


N@ taught by post. — Send CYCLES £2 10s. (for Cash only).—Free Wheel, 
~Brcadbent’s College, Burnicy. | 2 Roller Brikes. Write for List.—Champion Cycle 
e _. | Co., 12 Steelhuuse Lane, Birmingham. 


PREE TEETH. = ——-—- ee - 


} Tecth supplied free to the deserving poor 
weak pha by smallweekly puvnen' | OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETA BOUGHT; 


For perticuiar-, send letter to Secretary, Free ‘Iect! | call or forward by post; full ealne per return, oroffer 
Agrccigtion, Westminster Bridge Noud, §.B. made. — Messra. Browning, Actual Manufacturers, 
._ eres 6% Oxford St., Opp. Rathbone Place, Lonuon (Lstab, 

pe 100 years). 


FREE HERBAL MEDICAL GUIDE = 
Miustrated),—Containing valuabie remedies for all 
al'mente. {rite to-day.— P. W. ‘ Herbulist,’’ 5 INCOME TAX.—If you wish tu avoid trouble 
Char:ng Cross Road, London. and expense, bay “A Handy Guide to Income Tax 
in See ood cops _ | Payers.” It wil} solve all your difficulties in making 
7, — Roorrect return, Bud thus avolg Grorehnekes Send 
REE TO LADIES. -The Irristum Sanitary | fourteen stampe to A. F, Sowter, 17 Henrictta &t, 
guomnrenarcat improvement or. the old-fashioued London, W.C. 
method , they are more absorbent and softer thm ony ~- —_—— — a 
other make; antiseptic and odunrlc A sample wil 
be sent free to any address on receipt of 2 penny | SLBIGHT OF HAND TRICKS—A fow 
stamps. Price 16 an? 2/- per doz.— Lady Manager, | almple conjuring tricks are always useful in the after 
Irristum Co.(Dept.26) 45 Stockweil Rd.,London,8.W. | dinner interval. You can learr e number «of effecs 
tive tricks which need little or no apparatus with 
~ bis A litte, gronbie. By) stodyin “aftor-Dinner 
elghtsand Pocket Tricke,’’ by ©. Lang Neil, Send 
BOON TO WEAK MBN. — Nervous ond] 12 to a. F. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, 
Varicocele,and | London, W.C. = 


SEND AT ONC: 


Mrs, BROOKES, the Eminent Lady Speciu! 
has much pic asure in announcing that ber re: 
for restoring health without medicine ‘= 
only ce! and speed, one known. 
Pe GUARANTEE BVERY CASI 
end at once stamped addressed env ib pe 
ulars and testlupniate ppemeedes iat ttl Hi 
penalty of £1,000) to— 


Mrs. Stafford Brookes‘D¢7t,,121), 


aor 


5/. PACKET OF STAMPS PREE!— Packet 
No. 1,002 contains 56 different ‘cat 5-}. Send Id. 
postage.— Bright & Son, 164 Strand, W.C. 


TYPEWRITING.— BYE lats: story writers; —— — wae eat ae == 
cle men and others who require their ganuscr! pts 
typewzitten. ahould send a porticars for terms to] ASTROLOGY. -— life Horoscope, Marriage 

Lf 
Ww. 


's Mor: is. 14 Bridge Road, Hammersmith, London, | Partner described, Money Prospects, Fu’ Eveuts, 
Special reduction furlong stories, Changes, &c., accurately told, Send birth-date, L- 
and nped envelope.— Madame Marion, Robertson 

~ Avenue, Edinburgh. 


PRINGE NETS, fllsize,any colour. um Aoxen: a pre Se ee 
y dye, instantaneous and hormle-s, in ull sliades, 
pat phy German razors, L1; post free.—J, Brodie, VARICOCELE.—Every man suffering from 
41 Museum Street, Loudon. Varicocele and ita accompanying debility and 
nervous weakness should send for illustratedcircular 
SS cesoribene oy sacceen(al freatmen’ ond cure by the 
inless method. No electricit 

TROLOGY.— Events, Changes, Fortunate | n'y, rational and pe tricity, 
pave, Basiness Succes#, Matrimony. Two yeaw’ Bent acalel, fost tree. two me oPE e B. Norton, 

future added. Send birth-date, 1/- P.O.—Prof. Gould, y WoC. 
Butletgh, Whitcl.urch Road, Cardiff. — - ——- ese 


jBAMPLE Packet containing 6 Southalls’ Sanitary 
els inplain wrapper, post tree,for 6 penny stamps 
NGTH: How Lost; How Regained.— | trom Ly 
TREO EI tisk ienrha to gaan, and | om Ney Mansgee, NE Rall Bireet, Bietingtem. 
middle-aged men oo now ta, Preserve Strength, 
Create Vitality, and Increase Nerve Staming. 
Sret* ressise. on Nervous Exhausti Loss of POULTRY KEBPING.—Those who would 
trength, Powrty of Nerve Force and Debility 19 | Hke full instructions as to the keeping, breeding, and 
Bee eeent sealed on reccipt of 4 penny manips oy rearing of poultry for both pleasure and profit may 


WHEN OUT OF SORTS 


the wisest course is undoubtedly to take Beecham’s Pills. 

aid one of the most reliable curative agents known, and Pandit petty her eaiceal 
recovery. The “out of sorts” condition being almost always due to a derangement of 
the digestive organs, it is obvious that what is required is a medicine that can 
successfully deal with all disorders of the Stomach, Liver, and Bowels. If you 


TAKE 


Beecham’s Pills you lay the foundation of good so’ incidentally 
remove the “‘out of sorts” condition. The tnmedinve omect of coe pills is to put the 
digestion thoroughly in order and when once this is achieved perfect health cannat 
fail to follow. Unlike the merely temporary effects of stimulants, a permanent 
exhilaration that springs from steady nerve force results from taking 


BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


—___——— 


2 


find it in “ Poultry Keeping, and How to Make it 

Pay,” by F. B. Wilson, which may be had, price 1/2, 
ost free, from A. F. Sowter, Pubiisher, 17 Henrictta 
treet, London, W.C. 


Charles, Gordon, 8 Gordonholme Dispensary, 
ford, ¥grke. 


‘BS should send stamp for sample of 


nitary Towel and Bovkiet for the : 
4 dainty Perot _ BE YOUR OWN MASTER and start the 
7 Managegess, Baliwin’s Tlerh and Drug Stores (on!y | Remnant Trade, Experience unneceseary. There's 
: ), 9 Electric Parade, Holloway, London. money in it, Write now for free guide.—Cochrane’s 


Warehouse, 17 Victoria Bridge, Manchester. 


MATEBUR PHOTOGR PRERS— 
handbook for the novice and also for the | YOU can carn 1; an hour.—Full particuiara of 
anced student is “How to Take and Fake | employment, apt ly K., 80 Alderszate Street, London. 


Phot he,” by Clive Holland. Itgives youall the 
infor you r ire regarding the Desk Roor —— SS ——— 
Came: Plates an ms, Exposure, Developmen: . : 
sunting, Ac., &c, It mu DRUNKARDS CURED, quickly, secretly, » 
of Nege a6, Printine, Moa ke Soxter, Publisher, permanently; cost trifling. Trial free. Le Carlton Beecham’s Pilis are specially sultable for Famales of all ages. 
ie Chenne.l Cu., 504, Guildhall Buildings, Birmingham. 


i? Henrietta Street Loudon, W.C. 


Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/14 (56 pills) & 2/9 (168 pills). 


{ 

IVEN AWAY| RHEUMATISM quickly cured by Rad'cloth, 

wnekerne ue a MASON'S COFFEE | the marvelinys outward remedy; supersedes liniment, 

F-si,.N hb forthe SIX KE-T STORIES or JOKES | crease, &c. Thourands of testimonials Post free, 

i na opast-card receivel by us each week. — , bbins & Co., Winghester @hice, Kingajand, ‘ 
\ te lay, Ne wball & Mason, Nottingham. ’ N.B. 
- err . — 7 scicnapipaaia 
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Boox Bares. 


No. 1017. 
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THIS IS THE IDEA: 


es 

4 

e 

3 

$ In the second column is a 
$ picture together with the first 
3 line of a Couplet. You are invited 
$ to complete the Couplet by supply- 
$ ing another line, the last word 
$ of which shall rhyme with the 
$ tast word of the line given. We 
@¢ have given you an alternative 
$ second line just to show you how 
3 easy it is. Now compose an 
2 original second line and send it 
$ tous under the conditions below. 
e 
$. 
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THIS WEEK'S CONTEST. 

In the next column you will find the 
first line of a Picture Couplet together 
with a picture. What you have to da 
is to make a couplet by adding another 
line, the last word of which must rhyme 
with the last word of the line given. 


When you have written your couplet on 
the entry form, fill in your name and 
address in the space provided, cut out the 
entry form, attach to it a postal order 
for nee, and place it in an envelo 
ad to the Eprror, Pearson's Weekly, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

Mark your envelope “ Wire” in the top 
left-hand corner. 


All attempts must arr 
January 13th. 
= by whom originalit 

Everyone who enters must compete on the printed entry | 7 omg big ee ie 


ive on or before Thursday, | 


Bie form, and send a postal order for 6d. with it. The P.O.| 5, aes : : 
sare , y the adjudicators, a tenth part of this three-fourths will 
ions must be made payable to C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., and ; 
and should eroased « & Co.” in the manner be divided amongst all such senders. 

The remaining one-fourth 


The number must be 
rovided on the entry | by the adjudicators amongst 
0. of higher value | efforts show merit. 

than one attempt, the 


shown in this example. 
written in the space 
form. Where one 
is sent to cover more 
number of this P.O. 
each entry form. 

No correspondence will be 


forms or they will be disqualified. 
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To ELEVATE ;To AMUSE. 


WEEK ENDING JANUARY 18, 1910. 


£3,739 


has now been distributed in 


PICTURE COUPLETS. 
MORE BIG MONEY PRIZES OFFERED BELOW. 


When Snooks advertised for a wife in the Press 


Example of a second line—not tobe used : 


The crowds that arrived filled his mind with distress. 


Of the amount received (after deducting ten pe 
Thorce arriving later will be dis-| three-fourths will be divided amongst the senders of the ten 

4 lines which are considered to be the best by theadjudicators, 
f idea will be taken into consideration. *T wo 


hould i The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the a 
should be written on} |... non-delivery of any attempt submitted. Half his jokes were not h 


All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry d ) 
with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 


ENrTeeep at 


Statiovgss’ Hatt. ONE PENNY. 


RESULT OF COUPLETS NO. 15. 

With this week’s awards the grand total 
allocated in Picture Couplets now stands at 
83,735 10s. 10d. 

The amount available for distribution this 
week allows £13 16s. for each of the senders 
of the ten lines selected as the best by the 
adjudicators; while the remainder, 246 $s., 
is distributed amongst other competitors 
whose efforts show merit. 

In Picture Couplets No. 15, which com- 
petitors were asked to complete, the line 
given was: 

When the candidate spoke to the crowd on 
the green 


The ten lines selected by the adjudicators 
as the best, together with the names and 
addresses of the senders, are as follows: 


He came as_ plain Smith, but he lef 
“* Smithereen.” 
Mrs. Lovtsa Hucats, 27 Ambrose Road, 
Clifton Wood, Bristol. 
* Fellow Workers!” he cried.—But his hands 
were too clean. 

C. W. Paces, 16 High Street, Godalming. 
The “lungs of the city” were more heard 
than seen. 

/ Percy M. Price, Rockboro’ House, 

E. Dulwich Road, 8.E. 

Soon he made st a garden—bear-garden, I mean. 

CaaRLes Draycott, 24 Langdale Road, 
Liverpool. 
r cent.) ; Said, “I'd make England * peerless’ 1” Which way did 
he mean ? 

Jonny IReELanD, 31 Beaconsfield Road, Seaforth, Liverpool. 

uld be all ‘* peer-oration,” they might have foreseen. 
A. G. THorowcoop, 107 Graham Road, Hackney. 

“Speak ‘up’!” said a man in a flying-machine. 

ALBERT Maren, 12 Upper Merrion Street, Dublin. 

He asked “them” to “ stop,” but they made “him.” How 


mean 
Miss Epre Ktxvavns, 16 Guildford Road, Seven Kings. 
Now he “lies” on a poster—four-poster, I mean. 
Joun Witson, 116 Salisbury Road, Moseley, Birmingham‘ 
cord and those “‘ heard" were nol 
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will be awarded in gifts 
those competitors whose 


geen. 
R. Hamtyn, 50 Heaton Moor Road, Stockport. 


entered into in connection 
(List of other awards appears on Page iii. of Red Cover.) 


This week we give two entry forms: One or both may be used. 
PICTURE COUPLETS No. 18. 


ENTRY FORM. 


No. of Postal Order .......sssccerseesrererenererees 


When Snooks advertised for a wife in the Press 


eee 


hed in“ Pearson’s Weekly” and to accept 


I to abide by the decision publis 
ey final, and I enter ont on this understanding, and I agree to abide by the 


printed conditions. 


eee cenccc ces cen senses ees ren cers se cee 


Signed ...sesssssosee seecnseneas caveenenecencen eee 


eacce cee ceee en ene see cence ceeccccccceeocccse cesses mmoseasersccracseesesceeee 


Address ......cceccecves 


sececcen see snecosses caseee® 


You can pacify 


all children, no matter what their ages, By showing 


if the latter, a postal order for sixpence must accompany each. 


ENTRY FORM. PICTURE COUPLETS No. 18. 


No. of Postal Order ..........-sssscseerseesrrers ‘ 


When Snooks advertised for a wife in the Press 


ee 


L agree to abide by the decision published in “ Pearson’s Weekl ” and t 
it as final, and I enter only on this understanding, and I peel to abide aie 
printed conditions. 


sec ceccccces ceccce seccccccees OPLeccccsccsccccesccsces sasccscesserseseeesaseeereees eoenneree 


rr ne 


them the pictures in the HOME NOTES children’s pages: 


nen ee are 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


The World’s Best Stories. 


Told Week by Week. 


The Poacher and the Member. 
Nor long ago, an old country as who had been chair- 
man of his bench for years, Mr. a 
man, whom he had previously put in gaol for poaching, 
declined to support him at the poll. 
“ But,” said the penne 7 
© ; you should let bygones ygones. 
Th osan't for locking ne up, but the reason why you 
did it makes me go agin you.” : ‘s 
‘“‘ What was the reason? I have quite forgotten. 
“ You said I had stolen a rabbit, and it. was a hare ; 
and the man who don’t know the difference ain’t fit for a 
member o’ Parliament.” 


The First Bath. 

One of Genera! Booth’s relieving officers said recently : 

“The time is now at hand when tramps come in out 
of the cold to sleep in our There they must, alas for 
them ! ign Oe bathe. ong the stripped tramps 
crowding about the baths really amusing witticisms on 
cleanliness are sometimes heard. 

“Qne bitter night, I saw two tramps, 
watery ordeal, ing one another quizzically. 
“+ Bill” said the first tramp, ‘yer dirtier than I am. 
Ye certainly are.* 

“* Well, ain’t I older ? ’ Bill replied.” 


istrate, “that was 


Patronising Providence. 

Hrne is a story Carnegie is said to have told ata 
thanksgiving dinner, once, in Pittbsurgh. 

“Too many men,” said Mr. Carnegie, “ are not thankful 
enough to Providence for their success. This is ly 
true of self-made men, who are prouder, as a rule, than 
kings and dukes. i: 

“A self-made man I know was talking to a minister. 
The topic was, of course, his own success. 

“Yes, Doctor,’ he said, ‘I. began life a barefooted 
newsboy. At twenty I was worth $8,000. I was a 
millionaire at thirty-two. And yet everybody was against 
me. I have achievéd my success, Doctor, single-handed 
and by my own unaided efforts.’ 

“Here the proud self-made man seemed to remember 
that, in conversing with a minister, he ought to adopt 
a humbler and more religious tone. He said lightly, after 
a short : . 

‘© Of course, I don’t deny that Providence may, now 
and then, have been of some slight service.’ 


A Slim Excuse. 


A PARLIAMENTARY candidate, the other day, was 


criticising his opponent, ‘and telling his audience how 
the latter had eaten his words.” 

“Tt was a slim excuse,” he said. “It reminds me of 
the excuse of the lightning-rod agent. In the days when 


all the world swore by lightning rods, a farmer two 
costly ones put up on a new barn. But only a week or 
two later there came a violent thunderstorm, the barn 
was struck, and in a few hours all that remained of it 
was a heap of charred black refuse. ; 

‘Next day the farmer sought out the lightning-rod 


agent. 
er Fine lightning rods you sold me!’ he shouted. 
* Here's my new barn been struck and burnt to ashes !* 
‘© What ?’ said the agent. ‘Struck by lightning ?” 
“Yes, sir; by lightning.’ 
“*In the daytime ?* 
*“*No; at night. Last night.” 
“‘ The agent’s puzzled frown relaxed alittle. - 
“* Ah, he said. ‘It was a dark night, wasn’t it ?° 
“* * Of course it was,’ said the farmer. ‘It was pitch 


“* Were the lanterns burning ?? 

“* What lanterns ?’ 

“ The agent looked amazed, incredulous. 

““* Why,’ he said, ‘ you don’t mean to tell me that you 
didn’t run up lanterns on the rods on dark nights ?* 

“¢*T never heard of such a thing!’ shouted the farmer. 
* Run lanterns up! Why——* 

““* Well,’ said the agent, ‘if you don’t know enough 
to keep your lightning rods showing you can’t blame 
me,’ 


A Misunderstanding. 

SENator McCagrEN is one of the foremost of American 
politicians, and has an apt way of pointing a remark with 
e story. 

ee Gace be misunderstood me on a certain question,” 
relates a friend. ‘‘ He admitted this when the misunder- 
standing was cleared up, and said it reminded him of his 
Roman trip. 

“ He said that on his first visit to Rome, after he had 
geen the Coliseum and the Forum, he visited the Ara 
Cocli church on the left of the Capitoline Hill. He climbed 
the grand stairway leading to the church, the finest open- 
air stairw>v in the world; he _— back the heavy 
leather euciain, and, entering, found a service in 

gress, So ho put his hat on the marble floor at his 
tide and tock a seat, 
“4 Alter ten minutes or so he decided he would now go, 
end rremchud dowa fer is hat. . But a restraining hand 
as liidloy i'- ond lo desisted. He knew, of course, 
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that some churches don't like people to leave in the 
mtidst of a service. ; 


“Ten or fifteen minutes more passed. The service 
still continued. Senator McCarren got impatient, and 


again reached for his hat. But the unseen hand 
restrained him from the rear. . 
Tie he tetl Me ee tcpontent borne, oh some 
is was, , an of course ; 
serene, be at tet Se 
it would harm no one ys 
pg Lrg rp ees roe orig eg 
invisible hand a third time detained him. He red, 
however. The silent hand ed and his silent. hand 
pushed against it. But just as he was conquering in the 
struggle, a voice said in American : . . 
“T Cheese it, boss ; that’s my hat you’re taking !* 


The Next hy a foe 
A Miptanp vicar was giving religious ion in 
parish school the other day. Having talked about the 
approaching season of Christmas, he asked, “ What is the 
next festival of the Church?” - - . . 
There was no ready answer, and he himself mentioned 
that it began with an “E” (Bpiphany). 


; beg oy a small girl held up her band, and said, “I 
know. e Election!”* = - pore 
Lost Votes. 


Promisss are cheap whilst preparations for a General 
Election are in progress. We are reminded of the story 
of a Parliamentary candidate who lost quite a number 
of votes by making a us promise to his own wife. 


genero 
He promised his better half that, if he were ‘successful 


at the poll, he would buy her a new sealskin coat and hat 
to match. 

His wife was so pleased about this kindly offer that 
she at once went and told all her lady friends about it. 
Every lady to whom this piece of news was imparted, of 


course, said to the candidate’s wife at once, “‘ Oh, how very 


nice, dear! but, equally, of course, immediately went 
off home to her husband and said : “ Take care you don’t 
vote for Mr. A., dear. Fancy that stuck- A. in 
a new sealskin, when my old one is so shabby ! * 


“ Heckling.” 

Oxce when the late Mr. Candy, K.C., was addressing a 
ee meeting in the Midlands a man in the audience 

wled out: , : 

“ Let us have less sugar Candy and more fact.” 

“ And,” replied the dereeaenitie Mr. Candy, “ let’s 
have less sauce, goose, more sense !”* 

.That man interrupted no more for the rest of the 


evening. 
Quick Wit. 

A GENTLEMAN putting up for Parliament. was a very 
bad hand at making a speech. Sir Wilfrid Lawson came 
to his assistance. 

“‘ There goes Lawson and his performing bear!” cried 
a political opponent as Sir Wilfrid and his friend were 
proceeding to a meeting. ; - 

“Quite right, my friend,” answered the baronet. ‘I 
am teaching him to climb to the top of the poll!” 


Getting Rid of Him. 

A LARGE manufacturer in the north of England put up 
locally as a candidate for Parliament, but, as he was very 
unpopular with his workmen, his opponent reckoned on 
ae iy Been easily. en the t of the poll was 
made wn, however, many people were surprised to 
find the disliked manufacturer at the top. 

“How is it you voted for your master when you all 
have such a bad opinion of him ?” his opponent asked 
a workman. 

“ Weel, you see,” was the reply, “ we voted for ’im so 
as he cud put hisself away in London, We don’t want 


’m ere!” 
Too Old for It. 


Lorp James or HeREFORD was once contesting Taunton | 


in opposition to the late Mr. Serjeant Cox, and had made 
a telling speech chiefly devoted to ridiculing the idea of 
Taunton men returning his opponent. “oe 

At the conclusion of it he said: ‘‘ Gentlemen, if Mr. 
Serjeant Cox is successful at the poll, I'll carry him on 
my back all the way to Westminster.” 

To this sally the learned Serjeant, who happened to 
be present, at once retorted, “‘I have given up donkey- 
riding ever since I was a boy! And no one was quicker 
to laugh or appreciate the joke than Lord James himself 


Wanted a Rise. 

Siz Witiram Anson tells the following story: 

A candidate, after addressing a meeting, announced 
his willingness to answer questions, One elector in the 
audience said : 

“ Sir, do you think I am worth more than twenty-two 


shillings a week? . 
The candidate, taking a good look at him, replied s 
“Well, at any rate, I don’t think you are getting any 


too much.” 


“Well, then,” demanded the questioner, “do you 


think I'am worth thirty shillings a week ?™ 

“Yes,” responded the idate, ‘‘I don’t think that 
at all an unreasonable wage for you.” 

“Then,” shouted the elector triumphantly, “I wish 
you would tell that to the old bounder beside you in the 
chair, because he is my employer |” 


ue der 


svete Coe wcth’e Lovie, 


to any reader who sends him a paragra 


contribution was received first, ’ 


The Odd Coriter 
The Editor wih give one of the famous P.W. penknives 
accepted for this 


column. If more than one reader sends a paragraph tleat 
tis used, the penknife will be awarded to the reader whose 


MORE FREAK LATIN. — 
HERE are some suspicious-loo phrases that 
will not find in any Latin Dek bookt - 
Infir turpsis, 
Inok nunis, 
Inmnd eelis, 


Inclay nunis, 
Solution below. 


—— 


A LOVE SONG. 
: Tue Chinaman praiseth his T’s, 
The Mandarin praiseth his Q ; 
The Gardener praiseth his turnips and P's, 
But I praise U, . ' 


The Mariner loveth his C’s, . 
The Billiardist loveth his Q3 . 
The Husbandman loveth his cattle and B’s, 

But I love Uv. 


The Foolish have need of the Y's, 
The Actor needeth his Q ; ‘ 1 
The Pilot hath need of two excellent I’s, 
But I need U. 


The Huntress seeketh the J’s, 
The Shepherd seeketh his U; - 
The College Boys seek their final B.A.’s, 
But ICQ. = 


A NEAT CATCH. 

Here is a clever catch with which a smart girl caught 
her brother. She put three pennies on her palm and 
invited Tom to say how many there were. Of course 
nesthen ‘sho. altered’ th position 

en she al e i of the coppers, and 
inquired : ‘‘ Now, how many are there ? ** aia 

Tom considered for a moment, and assuring himself that 
no palming had taken place, replied ; “‘ Three. What aro 
you getting at ?™ 

“ Well, without casting reflections on your eyesight, I 
say there are four!’ remarked . _** Will you give 
a shilling to the F.A.F. if I am wrong ? ” 

“ Can’t afford it!" mumbled the bey, whereupon his 
sister put the coins back into her pocket. 

Tom’s curiosity was now aroused. “Go on!” he 
requested. ‘ What’s the trick ? 

produced and carefully 
repeated Mary. “ Will 


The three coins were again 
arranged.. “ I-say there are four, 
you give a shilling to the F.A.F. if I am wrong ?” 
_“* Well, ye-es,” promised Tom, after again making sure 
his eyes did not deceive him. 
“Then give it,” concluded the girl; “of course I am 
wrong!” 


————s 


TWO VIEWS OF MARRIED LIFE. 

THESE verses contain two different views of women 
and married life. The first is obtained by reading the 
verses 6' t through ; the second by reading the first 
line, then the third, then the second, and the fourth in 
each verse: 

That man must lead a happy life 
Who is directed by a wife 3 

Who’s freed from matrimonial claims 
Is sure to suffer for his pains, - 


Adam could find no solid peace 

Till he beheld a woman’s face ; 

When Eve was given him for a mate, 
Adam was in a happy state, : 


In all the female race appear 
Truth, darling of the heart sincere} 
Hypocrisy, deceit, and pride 

In woman never did reside, 


What tongue is able to unfold 
The worths in woman we behold ? 
The failings that in woman dwell 
Are almost imperceptible. 


Confusion take the men, I say, 

Who no regard to women pay ; 

Who make the women their delight, 
Keep always reason in their sight, 


SOLUTION. 


MORE FREAK LATIN. 


In fir is. 
In he ok is, 
In mud eel is. 
In clay none is, 


tips to Canada te ite readers. 
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oe, ee nn Sgr =~ t — ” =e. 08, wretched man is nothing but 
vad had. beneath it at How He Came to “The Myrtles,” and What Happened. By C. MALCOLM HINCKS. 8 ee ‘ Eee 
different timestwo kings and ' will never recover from this 
innume! ces of the blood, now, with many patch- | potatoes, and sending those of a very inferlor—— Come | blow. Mariah, do not say anything to the servants, but 
ings and tions, sheltered the score or so of City gentle- y in!” fe for the police. Go to the station and bring an inspector. 


men who patronised the select boarding establishment of the 

Misses Hinton. } 

The rae was called “The Myrtles,” but neither of the 
ton alluded to it by that name, the house was 

invariably termed by them “ The Mansion.” 

No one but elderly gentlemen with good positions could 
afford the comfortable rooms and good cooking at “ The 
Myrtles,” and once there they generally remained until the: 
resigned their berths or departed from the cares of this 
world. 

No one had ever been known to leave “The Myrtles” 
to get married, and the elder Miss Hinton often stated the 
fact with pride. Miss Susan Hinton, the younger sister, 
never mentioned it, for a chief cashier in the Bank of England 
had once led her to believe that the rule would have been 
broken in such a manner as to leave the control of the 
mansion solely to her sister, but in the end he had failed to 
screw up his courage to the proper point, and left for the 
Continent. : 

This is by the way, however. At the moment Miss Grace 
Hinton was interviewing a tall, dark, clean-shaven man who 
stood on the broad stone steps whilst a taxi-cab waited on 
the gravel drive. 

“But it is so unusual,” murmured the lady, for about the 
third time. ‘ We have never received anyone here without an 
introduction, and at least two references. . 

“* Well, my dear lady,” said the stranger, with a slight shru 
of his shoulders, ‘as I tell you I have only just return 
from a lengthy absence abroad. I know no one in England 
sufficiently well to give as a reference, and I have not yet 
made arrangements for my banking account. I understand 
that your charges are five guineas a week, and I am prepared 
to pay for 8 month in advance.” : 

Miss Hinton stared at him steadily over her gold-rimmed 
spectacles, she strongly objected to ha ores from any rule, 
but there were three vacancies in * ‘he Mansion,” and the 
Miss Hintons were beginning to realise that with the introduc- 
tion of quicker travelling to the more distant suburbs and 
even to the country itself, their time of prosperity and indiffer- 
ence to applicants was rapidly coming to an end. 

“ Well—er—under the circumstances, Mr. ——” she 
glanced at the card she held in her hand, “ Mr. Stanger, I 
think we might take you, when would you wish to come here ?” 
. * At once,” said the tall man, “I'll go to my hotel and 
bring my luggage.’ 

Miss inton nodded. 

“You have not mentioned ‘our—er—business, Mr. 
Stanger, but I presume our hours of meals, breakfast at nine, 
and dinner at seven, will suit you.” 

“Certainly! I am not bound down to office hours,” 
said Mr. Stanger, with a slight smile, then he raised his hat 
and went down to his cab, while Miss Hinton went into the 
dining-room, where her younger sister, who had been taking 
a keen interest in the interview from behind a curtain, was 
anxiously awaiting to hear the result of it. 

_ Mr. Stanger arrived with his luggage early in the afternoon. 
Miss Hinton, who was still inclined to regard him with 
suspicion, carefully noted the things, and any doubts she 
had had of the new boarder’s standing, were removed at the 
sight of tho large cabin trunk, the much-labelled kit-bag, 
ar the handsome dressing-case which were brought into the 

all, 

Mr. Stanger went to his room, and remained there until 
the gong sounded for dinner, when he fom in an irre- 
proachable dress suit, and charmed the Mi Hinton by his 
genial manner with the other boarders at dinner. In the 
smoking-room later he created even a more favourable impres- 
sion, he told several new stories, atfd several old ones in a 
way that made them seem new. Even old Jessop, who had 
hitherto been the humorist of ‘‘ The Myrtles,” forgot to be 
jealous in his amusement. 

‘And in less than a week the man whom Miss Susan Hinton 
had christened ‘ the strange Mr. Stanger,” was undoubtedly 
the most popular man at “ The Myrtles.” He did not take 
the usual morning journey to the City, but spent most of 
his time either in his bedroom, or wandering round the 
grounds of the old house. No one knew what he did for a 
living, but from one or two chance remarks he had dropped 
it was generally considered that he had a comfortable private 
income, and was writing a book on his travels, which had 
certainly been extensive. 

Then suddenly, on the tenth day of his stay at “ The 
Myrtles,” Mr. Stanger announced abruptly at breakfast that he 
had to hasten through the meal to enable him to catch the ten 
o'clock train from Charing Cross. His kit-bag and dressing- 
case were in the hall, and as Miss Susan Hinton rose from 
the table, and followed him out there, he turned to her. 

““ By the way, Miss Hinton,” he said quietly, “‘ I may be 
back in a day or two or I may be away @ week, but I must 
ask you most particularly not to have my room disturbed.” 

Miss Hinton. elevated her eyebrows in some surprise. 

“ Our guests’ rooms are never disturbed,” she said severely, 
* save for the necessary process of keeping them clean.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind if mine's a bit dirty,” said Mr. Stanger 
with a laugh as he passed through the door a servant had 
0 < 
“T hope,” remarked the elder Miss Hinton as the breakfast 
roceeded, “ I hope that Mr. Stanger’s absence will not be a 
lengthy one, I am sure we shall miss him greatly.” 

* * * * * * ° 

The two Misses Hinton sat in the little room overlooking 
the tennis lawn, that they called the office. Several account 
books were open upon the table, and the sisters were checking 
them before writing out the monthly cheques. 

“We shall really have to give up Jacobs,” said Miss Susan 
severely, “he is charging a halfpenny a pound more for 
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fe offering 850 for a short story. 


The last part of the remark was in answer to & knock at the 
door, and at the invitation » big, red-faced woman entered. 

“Well, Mariah?” questioned the elder Miss Hinton, 
“ What do you want? This is not your time to come for 
instructions.” 

“No, mum,” said the cook, “ but I thought I ought to see 
you immediate. Mary ‘as just told me that Mr. Stanger ’as 
gone off to furrin’ parts, so it seemed only right that I should 
tell you what I see last night.” 

“Saw last night ?’ repeated Miss Susan in an alarmed tone 
of voice. 

“Yes, mum. As you know, I’ve had a terrible toothache 
this week or more. Last night I couldn’t sleep at all, not 
a blessed wink, 80 I got up an’ sat at the er just for a 
change, after rollin’ about on the bed. I ’eard the church 
clock strike twelve, and was just thinkin’ of going back to 
bed again, when suddonly I see someone climbing over the 
wall at the bottom of the garden. First I thought ’e was a 
burglar, an’ I was just goin’ to give the alarm, wen all of a 
sudden I was struck all of a ’eap, for I see that ’e was Mr. 
Stanger!” 

Both the Misses Hinton started from their chairs. 

“Nonsense!” cried Miss Susah. ‘‘ You must have made 
a geal ieee am a3 , af 

“No, mum, ing your pardon, I’m sure I ain’t made no 
mistake. It was a menulighb night, and I could see as plain 
as I eee you now, Mr. Stanger came from the garden of 
that French gentleman, hopped over the wall as neat as 
anvthing, and then ’e climbed into his room.” 

“Climbed up! How could he?” 

“ T looked out of the winder, mum, and I see that he had a 
funny-looking ladder propped up again the wall, and ’e 
*opped up it as neat as anythin’. I thought ’e might ‘ave 
bin up to some lark, an’ then bein’ able to get tosleep I didn’t 
think anythin’ further about it, until Mary told me that ’e’d 
left all of a suddenlike.” 

“Thank you, Mariah,” said the clder Miss Hinton, con- 
cealing her excitement by a great effort, “it was quite right 
of you to inform us of what you saw. No doubt Mr. Stanger 
will have a perfectly reasonable explanation of the strange 
occurrence when he returns.” 

The cook, somewhat disappointed at the reception, after 
her startling story, went back to the kitchen to add further 
details of the episode, to the story she told the other servants, 
while the two Misses Hinton looked at each other with anxious, 
excited expressions upon their faces. 

There was a long silence broken at length by Miss Susan. 

“Tt is very suspicious,” she faltered. 


‘ell them what we have discovered, and say that nothi 
shall be touched until they arrive.” J ed 

And while the elder sister paced angrily up and down the 
room, Miss Susan almost in tears, sat down on the bed and 
bemoaned the episode of the strange Mr. cone, cheerfully 
hinting that when ho heard what they had done he would 
probably come back and murder them in their beds. 

Then Mariah returned, with a pompous police inspector 
and a rather bright-looking young detective, who had hap- 
pened to be in the police-station when the cook arrived, and 
told her sensational story. 

The two men carefully examined the trunk and its contents, 
and once or twice the detective whistled. 

“ Neatest stoel folding ladder I've seen,” he said, “ and 
the lamp’s good, too.” 

Then the inspector produced a bunch of skeleton keys and 
a small instrument that he informed the two startled ladies 
i for opening windows. Two or three other things puzzled 

em. 

ss It's not a regular outfit,” the detective remarked, “ but 
the things that arc here are tip-top of their kind. One thing is 
cortain, the chap is coming back.” 

“Oh, whatever shall we do?” wailed Miss Susan. “TI 
am sure the man will murder us in——” 

“Don't you worry, mum,” said the inspector, “ we shall 
have a man watching tho house. What I want you to do 
is to keep quiet.” 

_“ Certainly,” agreed Miss Hinton quickly, “if you will 
kindly inform our cook that the law will punish her severely 
if she talks. By the way, I suppose she told you that she saw 
this dreadful man climbing over the wall from Monsicur 
Leblanc’s garden ?” 

“* No,” said the inspector sharply, “ what was that ?”” 

Both the Misses Hinton started to tell him, and the cook, 
who had stolen into the room unobserved, added further 
particulars, but when the inspector had managed to obtain 
some idea of what had really happened, he and the detective 
promediy went round to the deserted residence of Monsieur 

ne. 

The inspector returned half an hour later to “The 
Myrtles” alone. He was, if possible, more pompous than 
ever. 

“ Madam,” he said to the eldor Miss Hinton, ‘‘ you have 
undoubtedly been unconsciously harbouring a very dangerous = 
scoundrel, a very dangerous scoundrel indeed. From certain 
facts that have come to our knowledge, this man who calls 
himeelf Stanger, is not only a burglar, but a forger of French 
notes. This no doubt explains his sudden departure with 


The elder Miss Hinton’s mouth set in a firm line. the man who has been known as Leblanc, to the Continent.” 
“Tt is,” she said grimly, “I ite distrusted that man, ‘But Monsieur Leblanc——” 
I shall open the box he has left behind.”’ “Was undoubtedly his confederate, madam. We havo 


discovered in the house certain—but no matter, ali I wished 
to do was to warn you to be careful not to let any rumour get 
about. This house shall be watched night and day. Let us 
hope the bird will fall into the trap prepared for him.” 

He hurried away after ® short interview with the cook, 
who, in a state of abject terror, besought her fellow servanta 
nof to mention a word of what she had told them, or else, 
if she were not hanged, she would certainly go to penal 
servitude for the remainder of her natural life. 

But the cook’s tortures of mind were nothing to those 
endured by the Misses Hinton, with the fear of Be coming 
scandal over thcir heads, with the knowledge that cagle eyes 
were watching the house for the absent Stanger, it was agony 
to them to hear the many regrets expre! at the popular 
man’s absence, and the questions and conjectures as to when 
he would return. 

“Ho's a rum chap,” remarked Mr. Jessop a3 he took a 
second helping of sweets, ‘only this morning, coming down 
to breakfast, { asked him how his book was getting on, and 
he said he'd been making notes. ‘What sort of notes?’ 
I asked, wondering what material he could find round hero. 
“French ones,’ ho said with a laugh. Now what on carth 
did he mean by that?” 

* Goodness knows, but I wish the beggar was here to-night, 
I heard a story to-day that would have amused him,” grunted 
Mr. Penter, the eminent manager of an insurance company. 
“Tl tell it to you fellows in the smoking room.” 

The Misses Hinton exchanged agonised glances. They 
knew, only too well, to what the daring scoundrel was 
alluding when he mentioned the notes. Immediately dinner 
was over Miss Grace wrote a note to the inspector, and later 
in the evening the young detective came up. 

“Yt rather fits in with my theory,” he observed, after he 
had heard what she had to say. 

“* What is that, please?” asked Miss Susan. 

“T regret, madam, that I am not at liberty to tell vou,” 
said the detective coolly ; “but don’t you worry, ladics; no 
harm will come to you.’ 

“ But the scandal ” 

* There's been no scandal yet.” 

With which remark the detective departed. 

For three days the Misses Hinton went about the house with 
pale faces, starting at every ring of the bell ; they even pur- 
chased a dog, and chained it to the handle of their door. It 
slept soundly, on the warm, comfortable mat, and it is 
doubtful if an earthquake would have troubled it, for Miss 
Grace Hinton. who was mortally afraid of the canine race, 
had purchased it from a polite gentleman in the Leadenhall 
Market, asking for a dog who was, >t in the least savage, 


“But, Grace!” gasped the horrified sister, ‘he has paid 
Ae a month in advance, I don’t see how you can do such a 

ing.” 

The elder Miss Hinton rose from her chair. 

“Susan,” she said dramatically, “I believe that we have 
been harbouring a criminal in our midst. A burglar, perhaps 
a murderer, it is my duty to have that box opened, it may i 
full of the proceeds of many robberies, perhaps some of our 
“ne or those of our guests aro there. I wonder if Monsieur 
Leblanc is safe. I think I'll send thero first, if he has been 
robbed I shall not hesitate to inform the police.” 

She rang the bell and dispatched a maid to inquire if the 
Frenchman whose garden backed on to that of “ The Myrtles ” 
would mind Care J on her as soon as convenient, on a matter 
of urgent private business. 

In about ten minutes the girl was back. 

“ Please, mum, the house is all shut up, and the girl next 
door told me that the French gentleman has disappeared, 
his servant went out last night, and has not been back.” 

When the girl had left the room, Miss Hinton motioned 
to her sister to follow her. ; 

ee That decides me,” sho said firmly, “we will open that 

“"B—Dbut suppose he has killed the Frenchman and p-put 
ie body in the box, it is a very b-big onc,’ moaned Miss 

usan. 

For a moment her sister hesitated, but only for a moment, 
“it is our duty to open that box,” she said. “ We must 
have no scandal if it can be avoided. If we are mistaken 
there will be no need to call in the police.” 

“ But——” 

“ Come along, child, Mariah shall assist us.” : 

The fifty-year-old “child ” rose meekly, and followed her 
masterful sister from the room, Mariah was- summoned 
to join thom, and the three went up to Mr. Stanger’s room 
at the back of the first floor of the house. 

Everything was tidy, a coat hung behind the door, two pairs 
of boots stood nsedy by tho washstand, there were certainly 
no signs of a hurried flight. At the foot of the bed stood the 
large cabin trunk. Miss Hinton gingerly touched the clasp. 

* It’s locked, Mariah,” she said 6! arply tothecook. ‘ You 
must force it-open.” 

The big woman, whose poop overpowered her fear, 

romptly thrust in the meat axe she had brought with her 
‘rom the lower regions of the establishment. 

“ Qh, Grace, don’t look ! ” wailed Miss Susan, as she turnod 
her head away, and covered her face with her hands. 

“Don’t bo absurd!” said Miss Hinton. “ Mariah, lift 
the lid.” 


The lid was lifted, ‘and to women peered nervously into the but who would rend in picces any de; and the polite 
depths of the box, while the other kept repeating half aloud, | gentleman had thought it wiser t ete. ces tts 
«Don’t tell mo it's a body, oh, don’t tell me it’s a body!” value) an elderly black mongrel, ¥ ‘ .o end 

“I won't, mum,” said the cook, “it’s the rummiest | his days as comfortably as possib’ ; 
collection of stuff for a gentleman’s trunk, as ever I see.” Then at three o'clock on the fc Hinton, 

Miss Susan promptly went to have a look, and then stared who was sitting at the drawing = book of 
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poems on her Jap, saddenly gave a wild shriek and dashed 
across the room to her sister. 

“* He's doming up the drive in a hansom !” she cried. 

“ Bolt the door!” gasped her . eee 

But neither of them was capable of doing so themselves, 
ner giving ordere for it to be done. Miss Grace had a vision 
of two men up the drive, then came the clanging of 
the bell, the sound of the opening of the front door, a scuffle, 

voices, and a few words that should certainly not have 

falfen upon such delicate ears. 

“The police have got him,” said Mies Grace Hinton. “I'm 
going out into the hall.” 


ctantly her sister folldwed her. The girl who had 
opened the door had shrunk back, and, epee bas the mat, 
, with a burly man holding each 


was the strange Mr. py 
arm ; there was an angry light in his eyes, but he stopped the 
remarks he was addressing to his captors when the ladies 
appeared in the hall. 

‘What the dickens—what is the meaning of this, Mies 
Hinton ? ” he demanded angrily. 

“ Ob, how can you ask ? ” faltered Miss Susan. 

“ You'll know pretty soon, m beauty,” said one of the 

“ A nice watch we've had for you.” 

“ But —" 

Before he could complete the sentence there was another 
re at the bell, the two men moved their prisoner, and the 
git] opened the door to admit the young detective who had 
the case in hand. 

““There is no need to hold him,” he said sharply to the 
men, and they released their hold, staring at him in astonish- 
ment. ‘I'm afraid, Mr. Stanger,” he went on, turning to 

angry man, “ we've be you to some inconvenience, but 
things locked pretty bad against you, you know; the cook 
erettig you climb the wall, the contents cf your trunk, 
an ee 

“ You opencd my trunk then ?” eaid Mr. Stanger, turning 
upon the clder Miss Hinton. 

“ Yes, and it is as well for——” 

“ Excuse me, madam,” said the young detective, “ there 
has been a mistake. J could not explain it before. This gentle- 
man is not a criminal, but Mr. Charles Stanton, the well- 
known Continental detective, who was commissioned by the 
French Government to discover ——” : 

“« By Jove, you've discovered that, have you ?” asked Mr. 
Stanger quietly. ‘‘ Come up to my room and have a chat.” 

Leaving the astounded Misses Hinton, the no-less-astounded 

lain-clothes officers, and the almost bystcrical maid in the 
all, the two men ascended the stairs. 

Mr. Stanger seated himself on the trunk and passed his 
cigar-case to the young detective. 

“ What’s your name ?”’ he asked. 

= Briggs sir—Samuel Brigge.” 

, Mr. Briggs, your deduction fs correct. 
commissioned b 


I was 
the French Government to try and trace a 


man in En who was cleverty forging French notes. I 
t on Le *s track, and I found that this place over- 
ked his house. I did not know whether he was friendly or 


not with the people here, so I had to give a false name, and 
arrive under somewhat peculiar circumstances, 

“From what I saw from my window and in the grounds I 
was convineed that I was on the right track. Twice I com- 
mitted a technical burglary, and on the second occasion, that 
was on the night before I left for France, I found that the 

was deserted, and guessed my man had been warned 
and left for the Continent by the night train. 

“That proved to be correct, for I ran him down in Paris 

peterda ——t and arrested him. I’ve just come back 

‘or my thi then I go to Paris again to collect further 
evidence for the trial. Now, if you.don’t mind, I’d rather like 
to hear how you came to a conclusion which apparently 
differed poy from that of your superior ?” 

“Well, sir, when the old women were talking to the 
inspector, I was looking round:the room. In the grate I 
found a piece of a typewritten letter that had been torn up. 
I euppose the other pieces bad been burnt, or perhaps carried 
away by the man who had tom the letter up. On the piece I 
found were the words ‘——-sieur Stanton.’ That clearly 
showed that someone addressed you as Monsieur Stanton. 
The letter was typewritten and on foreign paper. 

“ At the moment I could not think where I had heard the 
name ; then, as the inspector and I walked round to the other 
house, I remembered reading some little time ago of a well- 
known Continental detective named Charles Stanton, who 
had captured the Berlin Bank robber. 

” we broke into Leblanc’s house and saw what he had 
been up to, I wae pretty sure that you were Stanton, and 
that you were after the Weinckaian.” I mentioned my theory 
to the i tor, but he laughed at it. As I had another case 
on hand I didn’t bother much, but this morning at Leicester, 
where I had been to arrest a man, I heard that you had got 
Leblanc ; so having got rid of my man, I came straight along 
here to explain to the Miss Hintons and get the men who 
were watching the house removed. 

* Ag it is, of course you are under arrest, and I haven't the 
power to release you, but if you'll come round to the station 
with me, Iam sure the inspector will at once put things right.” 

“IT think he will,” said Mr. Stanton grimly. 

The inspector did. He even spologued profusely, for he 
had no desire for the story to obtain further publicity. The 
Mies:s Hinton also apologised and begged the famous detective 
to stay the night instead of leaving immediately. As his anger 
had somewhat cooled, he did, and a merry little party in the 
smoke-room that night listeried to the etory of how Leblanc 
was traced and ultimately arrested, and of the muddle that 
~~ arisen from his’sudden departure, and what the cook 

d seen. 

——_—-» fj --- 


Sue: “I don’t believe you really meant it when you 
paid you were anxious to hear me sing.” 

Hr: “Oh, I assure you I did! You see, I had never 
heard you sing before.’ 

ee oe 

“ TaLk about animals having no intelligence,” exclaimed 
ap assertive member cf a club. ‘ My dog cannot speak, 
} admit, but he has as much sense agI have.” 

“Very likely,” admitted a listener ; ** but that doesn't 
prove that the animal is intelligent,” 


His mind is able, hie heart ig stout, He's ~ 
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“To printing, advertising, 
, &c., £418,206," 

This was one of the items 
of the cost of the last. General 
Election, the official estimate 
only of expenses so incurred 
between the issue of the 
writs and the polling itself. It 
does not include one penny 
of the vast amounts spent 
by the various political parties for 
election upon posters and campaign 


It is estimated that three-quarters of a million pounds 
were so spent in 1906, and this year that outlay has been 
exceeded, ; ; 

Here in this country we are rather old-fashioned in 
our systems of canvassing. Posters and cartoons cover 
the hoardings, pamphlets flood the post office, while 
every village has its meetings. Beyond these ordinary 
and time-honoured methods there is little originality 
displayed by canvassers for votes. 


Employing the Dainty Daffodil. 


Now and then indeed some ardent partisan does invent 
a new method of appealing to electors. At the General 
Election of 1902 a nurseryman in a West-country town, 
whose premises abutted on the railway, invented a novel 
poster. On a bank facing the line he drew in big letters, 
“Vote for ——,” and planted them in curly cress. This 
living advertisement was noticed by thousands of 


passengers ing by train. 

In 1906 ie Liberals in Suffolk, whose colc az is yellow, 
seized upon the daffodil as their emblem, and the windows 
of hotels where the candidates were entrenched blazed 
with masses of these golden flowers, much to the benefit 
of the growers and sellers of early daffodils. 

Colours, of course, are a great feature in our political 
campaigns. For weeks past British factories have 
been turning out millions of yards of red, blue, and 
yellow ribbons, while thousands of banners have been 
manufactured especially for election purposes. 

In Jan , 1907, there was fought in Germany the 
fiercest political election on record, but the police pro- 
hibited the use of flags and colours. At Stettin an engi- 
neer was arrested for hoisting a red flag on his own property. 
At Frankfort-on-Main a weman got into trouble for 
decorating her poodle with red ribbon, and at Bingen 
factory girls were run in because they had tied their hair 
with ribbons. Red, the Socialistio colour, is the 
particular detestation of German officialdom. 

In electioneering ingenuity the United States are miles 


~~ 


months before the 
literature of all 


THERE was a time, and 
not so many years ago, when 
“trafficking " was as 
common as to-day it is rare. 
. Trafficking, it may be 
—, is the offence 
of conveying to a prisoner 
food or aes articles which 
are not permitted by prison 
- oan d iso’ rho had ealth 

those days prisoners who money or w 

friends exhiceaned no difficulty in obtaining all veins 
of luxuries on the sly. There were always warders who 
could be bribed to smuggle them into the prison. 
To-day the case is very different.  warder who 
will take a bribe is difficult to find. Prison officers are 
recruited from a very good class, and the best testimony 
to their high character is that even in books or articles 
written by ex-convicts you rarely find a word against 
them. Two notable ex-convicts, Jabez Balfour and 
Lord William Neville, both praise them. 


Dismissed and then Fined £10. 


Of course, a warder who is found guilty of trafficking 
is instantly discharged, and loses not only his position but 
his pension. This was the fate of a warder at Wormwood 
Scrubbs who in October last was caught bringing in 
chocolate, chicken, and sandwiches to a prisoner in the 
Second Division. 
Not only was the man dismissed, but_he was also 
brought up at a police court and fined ten pounds with 
five guineas costs. 
Another warder who was formerly at a southern gaol got 
into still more serious trouble last autumn for conveying 
to a prisoner under his charge writing materials after- 
wards used for forging a deed. 
If anyone imagines that a warder’s life is an easy one, he 
should spend a day in a convict prison. He would very 
soon alter his opinion. His hours are long, his work is 
incessant, his pay is none too high, and his responsibilities 
reat. 
He has to deal with men many of whom are quite 
reckless, while others take a malignant delight in doing all 
they pomibly can to worry and annoy him. Yet he must 
keep his temper under all circumstances, however trying. 
If he fails to do so, if he spesks angrily to a prisoner, 
let alone lays his hand upon him, he is certain to get into 
trouble. For in these days, remember, it is not only his 
superior officer who can report him. The prisoner him- 
self can demand to see‘the Governor and lay his complaint 
If it is at all genuine the warder 


against the warder. 
suffers. 

One of the prison rules lays down that “‘ an officer shall 
not speak to a prisoner unnecessarily, nor shall he by 


How they are Punished. 
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Mr. Taft, a political club 
at Haarlem sent up a small 
balloon with «6 of 
handbills. A time fuse was 


Not 
refuse to take notice of a bill which dropped from the 
skies at his feet. 

A method of attracting popular attention which would 


the bills, even 


certainly not be tolerated in this country was practised 
by the “ young Republicans” of New) York at the last 
tion. Some hundreds of young men turned out 
wearing spiked brass helmets ; each of these helmets was: 
really « lamp the wick of which ran through the spike. 
When the procession began the lamps were lighted, and 
each man became a living torch. In order to save them- 
selves from accident, the paraders wore suits made of 
oilcloth, upon which the drippings from their 


lazed 
folsaas lamps fell harmlessly. . 
A sort of combination searchlight and magic lantern 


was also brought into play, and on dull nights amazed 
pedestrians saw the names of the rival candidates flashed 
upon the very clouds. 


Voters Lured Out to Sea. 


America is of course full of immigrants from all parts 
of the world. Here, a candidate, unless for a remote 
Welsh or West of Ireland constituency, need print his 
appeals in one language only. In America no fewer than 
ten are needed, namely, English, German, French, Spanish, 
Italian, Swedish, Norwegian, Finnish, Dutch, and 
Hebrew. : 

Elections in these degenerate days are tame. affairs 
compared with what they were in the “ geod old. times.” 
Then there were few posters and little literature. Votes 
were secured by the Fighest bidder, and when political 
opponents proved incorruptible strong. measures were 
sometimes resorted to. 

When Admiral Rooke stood for Parliament in the seven- 
teenth century, he sent one of his ships into Poole Harbour 
on polling day, and instructed the captain to lure his oppo- 
nents attend. on the plea of having @ glass before voting. 
While the glass was being lowered the cable was to beslipped. 

The captain carried out ak oe with such thoro 3 
that by the time the voters thought of returning to cast 
their votes they found themselves out of sight of land, 
and the Admiral was returned by a narrow majority. 


word, gesture, or demeanour 
do anything that may tend 
to irritate any prisoner.” 


of ee) Sft © Prisoners this rule 
. pcb —_ slp ir 
P 5 are plenty of t! who wi 
Some Light on Rules Prison take a pains to trap 
Officers Sometimes Break,and their guards into breaking it. 


superiors. 
e of these principal warders are like bullying 


sergeants in the Army, and seem to enjoy getting 
chal tealees into trouble over trifling Jetails of 


discipline. 

It is a rule in prisons that convicts are not allowed to 
talk together, but it is‘one so impossible te enforce that 
its breach is generally winked at, and when the prisoners 
are at outdoor labour a certain amount of quiet talking 
is not officially noticed. Yet in a recent case an unlucky 
young warder was given a “half sheet” for allowing a 
quiet old lag to ask another a few questions about the 
work they were both engaged on. 

To be given a half sheet is prison parlance for being 
reported with the risk of being reprimanded or fined. 
Fining is the commonest punishment for small offences 
on the part of warders. , 


Reported for Striking a Convict. 


For more serious offences an officer may be “ ae 

In this case, he must immediately give up his and 

leave the prison. Afterwards he has to attend daily at 

the prison at such hour as the Governor may direct, 

ane this goes on until he is permitted to return to 
uty. 

Such a punishment might be inflicted upon a warder 
who was found using tobacco or drinking spirits while on 
duty. This offence is a very serious one from a prison 
point of view. 

Suspension is a punishment all too freely employed in 
some prisons. Two years ago a convict climbed on to the 
roof of Wormwood Scrubbs, and, while most of the warders 
tried in vain to catch him, the other convicts made 
pandemonium in their cells. 

A warder keeping order inside was reported to the 
doctor for striking one of these yelling lunatics. Without 
hearing the warder’s side of the case, the Deputy Governor 
suspended him. 

he other warders s0 strongly resented this that they 
announced that they would strike en masse if their comrade 
were not reinstated. Eventually the authorities gave 
way. 
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y aan ; Sometimes an important politician-is-necessary. to -the. 
Ake oubles of | Cabinet but i» at varianos with his chief on one single 
r subject. This man must be interviewed to see whether 
‘ f- ® he can be prevailed upon to modify his beliefs, or whether 
( abine. ly] some working arrangement as to policy can be agreed to. 
When the Liberal Ministry was formed four years ago 
Why Premiers Become it will be remembered that there was much 8) culation 
Grey-headed. as to whether those members closely identified with the 
j Imperialist. anti-Home Rule section of the y would 
accept office under the late Sir Henry: Campbell-Banner- 
Ir is only when a leader of the Opposition has won a | man, and lengthy negotiations are reported to have taken 
General Election, amd rf called noon to form a Cabinet, | place before a settlement was artived at. 
that his troubles really begin. He may have found it | Johm Bright v. the Lords, 
ticklish job to formulate @ policy that satisfied his con- John Bright was once excluded from office because he 
acience and attracted the voters, and still more difficult | giffered from his chief on the question of the House of 
to make speene fer pale pot give 7 oon away to| jords. This famous man was one of the earliest Even when a leader successfully passes through a 
Des Cable ese troubles are nothing to that of | op yonents of the Lords, and when Lord Palmerston was Generel ores hoy ie ne tient to contend 
Pe : F ‘ forming a Cabinet Lord John Russell the claims of | with. eoretically, all his Cabinet place their resigna- 
A agai choice of Ministers is restricted in all sorts Gobdent and Bright. The former seth ipa see his way | tions in his hands, so that he can eeconstrnct his Ministry 
of ways. O Patiet strong man would run the risk of | to accept, while Palmerston would not offer a portfolio to | should he desire to do 80. 
of wey, hw Cabinet at the outect by including in %t a | Went aa thero were influential supporters who would | | Those, who have sepported tie Tory with all their 
really capable politician who had made himself unpopular | jaye seceded had he been included; so the great free- | power, but have not nm & conspicuous success, are 
by some indiscreet speech or action, while now and again | trader remained a private member for that Parliament. | usually awarded a peerage. The story goes that once 
a gentleman who really ought to be included must be Occasionally a likely holder of office will refuse a place when Pitt was reconstructing his Cabinet he was anxious 
left-out because he has mixed himself up in some social | pecause he considers that the wrong man has been chosen | to get rid of Sir John Sinclair, President of the Board of 


- Forster found the position too much for him, and 
resigned. The late Duke of Devonshire was then ap: 
roached, but he refused, with the result that Lord 
rederick Cavendish accepted, and went to his death in 
Phenix Park. 
Five Men Refused to be Chancellor. 
_Although the Chancellorship of the Exchequer is a very 
difficult post, few men would refuse the offer of it 
nowadays; yet about a century ago Mr. Perceval, the 
Premier, who was afterwards assassinated, could not 
penit upon any colleague to accept it. When he 
me Prime Minister he himself was Chancellor, and 
offered the post to no fewer than five of his supporters, 
ee refused it, and he had to continue to act 
imself. 


scandal, One brilliant public man has been shut out of | gs Premier. Agriculture, but he could not think of a tactful method 
several Ministries for this reason. Another worry is the correct apportioning of Ministers of doing so. However, Sir John unwittingly helped him 
Safe Seats Wanted. between the Lords and Commons, or the conferring of out of the dilemma. 


Another difficulty meets the Prime Minister who has | seats on personal friends, however eminent. Opponents Anxious for a peerage, he called on the Prime Minister, 
reached his position as the result of a Gencral Election. | and disappointed seekers after office will almost certainly | and su ted that as the post was an important one it 
‘As he has succeeded a Government which has resigned complain of favouritism and jobbery. would be better perhaps if the holder were a peer. Pitt 
after defeat at the polls all his Ministers must be re-| Everyone will remember the cry against the last cordially agreed with him, and a subsequent Gazette 
elected on taking office, and, above all, he must choose | Administration of Lerd Salisbury, which was dubbed the | announced that Sir John had been awarded a peerage 
his councillors from men who have safe seats. House of Cecil by disappointed men, and more than one; on leaving the Board of Agriculture, while the name of 
Therefore, if an important follower has won by a small | prominent supporter of the Conservative party became | his successor was also given. Sir John subsequently 
majority, he may meet with defeat at the by-election; so | estranged in consequence. Several former Prime Minis- | wént about declaring that Pitt had “ wilfully mis- 
his | rr must have a safe seat in readiness for him | ters have turned friends into life-long enemies because understood” his meaning, as he had no desire to retire. 
elsewhere, or leave him out of the Government altogether, | they have been left out of the Cabinet. 
although occasionally Ministers have been outside the Some offices are never popular, and so are difficult to —— 7 
House of Commons for some time. Mr. Goschen was | fill. Perhaps that of Chief Secretary for Ireland is the “ OnE-HALF of the world does not know how the other 
defeated on being made Chancellor of the Exchequer, | most unpopular, and there have been more holders of the half lives.” 
and Sir Horace Plunkett was President of the Irish Board | Irish Secrotaryship than of any other office, while it has “Well, it is gratifying to think that one-half of the 
of Agriculture without a seat in Parliament. destroyed more reputations than even the War Office. world attends to its own business,” 
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MARRIAGE BY LOTTERY. 


A bill, recently introduced into the state of New Jersey, provides that every unmarried woman over twenty-five, and every unmarried man over thirty, shall appear 
before the mayor on a certain date every year, and that they shall be married one to another by lottery. Our artist dreams that this bill has been adopted in Britain. 


SS _____ see paneasece PRR TID 
Raw foggy day for the pba! fal 

Even my fy guinea fur coat can’ 

keep out the 5 : 


PIN 


Behold me. a comfort— 
able bachelor bein 
summoned to draw lots. 


Piead before a 
stonyu—heartea 
Official that t dont 
want to qet morried. 
Stern refusal on 

his part. 


Shown into a room 
: . wee a Lan of 
402) ¥\ Sun okin 
Quite expect that rhe hoch ors are 
mating will be ruled by // J assembied, 
the law of contrasts 7 % * 


Pass a lot ofe unattractive ladies in a 
corridor. Wonder if one of them will | 


be my fate. Ugh! Horrible. 


tom jusr 
leaving the 
Court, and 
feeling like 
Hassals pester 
when, thank 
goodness, 

| awake, 


Awful, dramatic 
moment. | draw 
tots for my 

future wife. 


Who is the more easily dresasd? Woman or Man? See this week's HOME NOTES, the dainty ladies’ paper- 
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Our Courts. 


Characters Lost Daily. 

Asked by a woman for for defamation of charac- 
ter, Mr. Plowden, at Racy, replied: “This is the 
place where characters are lost, not found.” : 

Nearly a Man. 
At Westminster County Court a debtor, pleading inability 
to pay. eaid he had six children. 
is Honour Judge Woodfall: “ How old is the eldest?” © 
Debtor: “He is inthe Army.” (Laughter.) 
Merely Wasting Time. 

A grandfather, asked by the —— at Dewsbu 
whether he had chastised a boy who been charged wi 
theft, replied : 

“Yes, I have. I've pel a him and laid on until I was 
tired, and then rested, and laid on again.” 

Breaking the Camel’s Back. 
He was a jovial soul, and he hed at Highgate when 


they him with teing dr 
“T felt a pa lath hensa Fo get 5 ine I met three 
or four , and we stayed too late to go to work, so we 


had another drink,” he explained. 
The Chairman: “ And another?” 
Prisoner ; “ Yes, and that one ‘caught my senses.’ ” 
Chairman : “ Five shillings and costs.” 
Prisoner : “ Thank you.” . 


Pars. & 


TO PROTECT THE CORNER. 
Our picture shows a cast-iron 
guard attached to a corners of 
a brick wall. This is to prevent 
carts and wagons from striking 
the bricks chipping or dis- 
lodging them. It is used chiefly 
in factories and yards where 
there are no paths so that 
wagons pass close to the walls: 


° 
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SELF-SUPPLYING RESERVOIR. 
Dew. ponds, if not as old as the hills on which they are 
constructed, are at any rate very ancient. They con- 
sisted of excavations, the bottoms of which are first 
covered with dry straw and then overlaid with a thin 
coating of clay. The straw, pon, Me non-conductor, 
revents the heat of the earth reaching the clay. The 
tter, being cold, condenses the vapour in the atmosphere. 
Our picture shows how advantage has been taken of 
this natural phenomenon and turned to practical account. 
The apparatus, 
which is very 
simple, is 
for supplying water 
to poultry and 
rearing pheasants. 
It consists of a 
shallow zino 
trough, and within 
this reservoir is 
placed a miniature 


inverted roof 
material. The sides of this roof, or box, are the same 


of the same 
depth as the trough; but on each side a span is left 
between the box and the sides of the reservoir where the 
water is e: to the birds. The box has holes along 
the depressed sides to allow the dew or rain as it collects 
to run into the trough, and other holes along the sides 
to allow it to escape into the uncovered channels. The 
troughs are made of various sizes. A considerable 
advantage is that the birds are not able to get into the 
water and pollute it. 
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Little Incidents Recorded from the Daily Papers that | 
| have Caused the Courts to Smile. 


The Hammersmithian. 
Hammersmi 


Prisoner at Willesden: “ th is my native 
place—anyway, I’ve lived there for the past month.” 
- Ia the Know. 
« Most affidavits are untruthfal,” Judge Bacon remarked: 
at the Bloomsbury County Court, “I know how they are 


made.” 
Now @ Professional. 

A notorious criminal, known to the police as “ Pea-shooter 

Jack,” because he almost invariably carried a revolver, 

appeared at the London Sessions and pleaded guilty to 


bu ; 
ae a against him dating from 1865 having been 
roved, with # broad smile he acknowledged that he was an 
fabitual criminal, and added: “ I suppose I am entitled to 
be called a professional burglar, too.’ (Laughter. ) 


. Simply a Name. 
During the hearing of a forgery charge at the Old Bailey, 
inst two foreigners, one of the witnesses said he was 
told the eheque question had been obtained from a 


The Judge: “What is a ‘can’?” 

Counsel : “It is modern slang for a ‘ mug.’” 

The Judge: “ What is a ‘mug’?” 
Counsel: “ A drinking vessel ; 80 is a ‘can.’” (Laughter.) 
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GOOD FOR CLERKS. 
CuzrxEs whoc three or four pencils in their waistcoat 
oe pockets are always troubled 
with them falling out whenever 
they bend down to pick up 
anything from the floor. This 
epern A breaks the apg oe 
most aggravating to a bu: 
mn. A simple iitle meth 
which will obviate this 
annoyance is to tack a piece 
of black elastic just above the 
pocket, as the illustration 
shows. To tighten the elastic, 
tack it in the middle and so 
avoid rucking the cloth. Pass 
the ae between the elastic 
and the waistcoat and you will find that they will be held 
firmly in the pocket, and will not look unsightly. 


Soc 


BUTTER SAVING. 

HovusgwiveEs who wish to reduce the amount of their 
butter bills will value this paragraph. It is not well-known 
that only the 
butter upon 
the ace 
of one’s bread 
is appreciated 
by the con- 
sumer, all 
that is 
pressed into 
the pores of 
the bread is 
swallowed 
unnoticed 
and ages 
even ° 
termed wasted. When buttering, by holding the 
knife upeignt instead of horizontal, the butter rests 
on the surface, and not so much is > ie |» although 
when being eaten no difference is notic 
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Fire-Fighters’ Fire. 

London firemen had the unusual experience of extinguish- 
ing a fre which broke out at their station in Holloway the 
‘other day. 

- Descended to Penknives. 
Five penknives were extracted from a patient who was 
rated on at the hospital in Sats, Austria. It was found 
ti he was @ sword swallower by profession. He is pro- 
greasing favourably. 
Beauty Competitions ‘‘ Demoralising.” 

In renewing o music-hall license the other day the 
Birkenhead magistrates stipulated that no beauty com- 
petitions should take place in the hall, and expressed the 
opinion that such competitions were demoralising. 

Stigmatised as a” Japanese.” 

Learning that an Antwerp = man had been 
atensat 16 eight days’ imprisonment for calling a police- 
mana “J ese,” the Japancse Minister at Brussels wrote 
to the Public Prosecutor asking for an explanation. 

Footballers and Teetotalism. 

The feature of a recent Blackburn temperance bazaar was 
a 1,000 shillings fand collected by Mr. John Lewis, the well- 
known football legislator. The contributors included all 
the Blackburn Rovers and Bradford City players, the bulk 
of first-class referees, a large number of professional players 
in the First Division, and practically the full team repre- 
senting England in the amatear International contest. 
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| A Few Items of Fact that Will Interest You. | 


Workless and Toothless. 

A Plymouth man who went to Bristol in search of work 
pawned his false teeth to get there, His search was 
unsuccessful. 

The Modern Husband. 

A man named Laforgue threw himself out of the window 
of his dwelling at Pantin, France, because his wife re- 
proached him with being late for dinner. 

Robin that Lives in a Shop. 

A robin recently took up its abode in a florist’s shop in 
the main street of Leicester. It flies in and out of the 
shop during the day, roosts in a basket hanging from the 
ceiling, and takes grapes from the hands of the assistants. 


Roller SKating on Water. 

A remarkable idea for the construction of skating rinks, 
with floors that float on water, has been put forward by a 
London inventor. The skating floor is to float in a 
swimming bath. It is claimed that the water underneath 
the wood will deaden the sound of the skating, so that the 
rink will be almost silent. 

Light Reading. 

A copy of “Don Quixote” in Spanish (two volumes), 
printed throughout on cork in io letter with borders 
and initials, was recently put up for sale. The book is one 
of six copies published in lona last year. The text is 
printed on sheets of very thinly cut cork, and the binding 
is of the same material. 


— eapasteire 
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“Realty Nothing.” 
consider themselves to be!” 


National Musicians. 

“Bat it is no offence to play an organ in the street, and 

I am glad it isn’t,” said Mr. Plowden, in a case in which a 
man wis with obstruction. 

“ Otherwise, what would become of our national music ? ” 

he added drily. : 


: “No, sir. 

: “Have you got them here?” 

: “ Yes, sir.” 

: “Then why don’t you produce them ? ” 
Witness: “ Because I have them on, sir.” 
Counsel hurriedly turned to his brief. 


We pay Kalf-a-crown for each accepted picture par. 
used on this page. If you've an idea, send it along. 
TO REEP OUT THE FOG. 

Wy Foo whilst travelling in winter 

¢, is a great nuisance, but it is more 

Wy depressing to have fog eating 
the atmosphere of rooms 

at home. then seems 
loomy. A method of 
eep: fog out of a room is 
shown Raise the bottom of 
the window a few inches and 
place a piece of wood under it, 
as illustrated. Then pad the top 
of the lower sash with cotton- 
wool at B. This will filter the 
pe and effectually keep out the 
0g. 
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DUE TO SUPERSTITION. 

Frew of the many thousands who have noticed 
the brass ornament 
projecting above 
the | heads of cart- 
horses gaa what 
it signifi es. t is a 
urvival of the days of 
witchery and supersti- 
tion. Persons who 
were credited with 
possessing an ‘evil (gil 
eye” were believed to 
have power to injure ij 
horses, if so disposed, 
and to counteract this, 
the animal’s harness 
was decorated with 
some bright object, to 
pgs viene! cant 
of the mali it ones 
and render their evil 
influence harmless. Objects which swung to and fro were 
preferred. 


“s Bored by the Music. 
wo ¥ men who were artested in a concert hall at 
Paris Page their revolvers at. the ceiling pated that 
the music was deadly dull and they wanted a diversion. 
Will in a Tea Caddy. 
In the false bottom of an old tea caddy belonging to an 
February 1 


Erith resident a will has been found dated 4th, 
1801. It was that of Thomas Rance, of the of St. 
Gilea-in-the-Fields, London, and he bequeathed all his 


personal estate to his wiffand her heirs for ever. 


Money Back. 

_ Ata quiet registry office in London recently there was an 
interesting sequel to a breach of promise case. Four years 
ago a pretty Peterborough widow was awarded £250 
damages against a well-known Peterborough tradesmen. 
They have corresponded since the action, and are now 


married. 
Thief as Hymn Writer. 
A well-known writer of sacred songs in Chicago has been 
. He is 


w in his 
sacred songs for schools. 


Australian Salaries. 
The first award of the Drapery W: Board in Victoria, 


ages 
Australia, was issued recently. Under it, the lowest rate 
to be paid to senior male assistants of twenty-three years 
hours. Packers 


of 


and over is £2 10s. per week of fifty 
rters, or storemen are to receive £2 2s. 6d. for a week 
he same duration. 


agraph accepted and used on this page. 
enrietta: Street, London, W.C, 
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_Jzaen____A STRONG, 
JUST STARTED. 
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By ARTHUR APPLIN. 


CHAPTER FOUR. 


HOW THE STORY OPENED. 

Joun Hagtzey is in love with Mildred Gilliat, the only 
daughter of the wealthy Sir Alfred Gilliat. The rich man has | 
not objected to Hartley’s friendship for his pretty daughter, 
but when Hartley asks for her hand in marriage he sternly 
refuses. 

The reason is easy to see. Sir Alfred is of humble 
origin, and acquired a fortune in the goldfields of North 
America, then, returning to Britain, by clever financial 
operations, he largely increased his wealth and obtained & 
title. It was # great disappointment when his wife gave 
birth to a daughter and not to a heir ; his wife never survived 
the ordeal, and Sir Alfred resolved that his daughter should 
marry someone with a title. 

He terms Hartley s fortune 
can see Mildred at the dance to- 
you to speak to her.” ; 

But Hartley truly loves the girl. 
he asserts. ‘“ One of your reasons against me is that I visit 
Mrs. Gervaise, who knows the story of your past life. Well, I 
shall try to learn your secret and force you to allow me to 


“There's Blood 


J 
As he heard the sounds of 
broke earonge the stupor which for 


Stare 

stagge! 

it, standing with his 
“ Mildred—Miss 


that/ She mustn't know 


@ new and second horror. 


-hunter, and says to him : “ You 


him, white-lip 
night, after which I forbid 


last spark of 
of a dead woman. 
Eset from 
overwhelm him and dis! 
together, straightened his 
the spasm 0! 
died away. 


eyes the 


“T will not give her up,” 


” He kept his eyes fixed on 
marry Mildred. the ered kc 
Ho leaves the house, and later Mildred departs for the tee Aes i: 


dance. Sir Alfred is left alone and in his study, situated in a | the vague accusation her white lips dumbly formed. And in Lily Gervaise remembered afterwards that that had been his 
wing isolated from the rest of the mansion. He unlocks a | another instant, almost before he was aware of it, the: had | first and last thought, his greatest anxiety—Mildred Gilliat 
hidden drawer and takes out a bundle of papers, memories of | Hated back at her the horror and condemnation he had read | must not know! At the time, she realised nothing ssve 
in her own agonised e: that a horrible unspeakable danger was beginning to threaten 

the past. Then the car stopped at the main entrance to the house, | them both. 
There is one document sealed and splashed with blood. the pulsing of its machinery came softly over the snow like She heard a half-stifled reply from the chauffeur. She saw 
His mind is turning on this when a knock resounds. Two the muffled beating of a great the great body of the car glide away over the snow out of alight. 


visitors enter. the study. Something about them is vaguely 
familiar to Sir Alfred, and when they place themselves one on 
each side of him, fear attacks him, for their errand seems 
a sinister one, and no help is possible, as all the servants 


are asleep. 

“« What is your business at this 
names?” 

“My name is Pierre Lawrence.” 

“ And mine Jem McNaughton.” 

Sir Alfred turns deathly white. He thinks of the agree- 
ment which these two and himself had signed and sealed in 
blood, in a lonely hut, when he was left to guard the treasure 
they had won, and the other two had journeyed over the 
terrible snowfields to obtain assistance. 
were battling with the elements, fighting death at eve 


room, 8 


then t! 
“No, no! 


In a flash the young 


hour ?” he falters. ‘‘ Your 


threatened the silence. 


Slowly he rela 
to make sure that the 


ilst these two 


mile, surrounded her, and a few 


a friendly Indian had guided him and the fortune to safety. F 

He trembles. “ Wes swore we'd get back to you, find you,” Bening et nicl 

says Lawrence. “ We've been a long time coming, Alf, but | oivin wee +5 ic had he 
you can't blame us for that. We're all three of us here now, Geman H acdle acne actor 


we three who 
fight for each other, to share every 


swore to etick together through everything, to 
thing. Why don’t You | we're lost!” 


speak?” “ But——” She had no opti i 
ption but to obey. The man ‘Apparently he was quickly satisfied, for he retraced his ste, 
bone t ane pees to draw his revolver. It is commanded ; he had, as it were, seized Fate by the throat, wad vented the room, closing the windows behind him a 
““T thought you were dead,” he falters. “I read that you and was ordering events. carefully drawing the curtains. 
ugat y 4 J ‘And so the man and the woman waited in the darkness Cautiously he crossed the room. And then the awful 


the murder of the Indian who assisted me.” 
book. . “I'll give you 


had been tried for 


Fearfully he produces his cheque- alone with the dead, eac 


space the only sound was 


‘OHN HaRtLey was the first to speak, the 


ervaise and himself, 
to his feet, and, running to the study door, 
back against i 
Gilliat—returning from the dance! ‘a 
he stammered; “she mustn’t come 


Lily Gervaise slowly raised 
of the dead man, and, turning, 
eyes met his, he started an trembled. For in them he read 


She looked at him, trying 
re has died; grey, hopeless eyes, 
the first wave of fear which threatened to 


f hysterical mirth 


clicki polar as he touched the 
room was enveloped in darkness. 

For Heaven's id 
man’s 
the woman’s mouth, stifling the ecream of fear which 


“ Hush!” he hissed into her ear. 
as well as for cio ging yourself.” 
x! > 

woman had 
felt his way to the door again. 

“You're not going away—you're not going to leave 
me——” Her agonised whispe 
of the key in the lock. She could see nothing. Darkness 


r very feet, Dea 
uld have quailed and 


I’m here—close beside you. 


h invisible to the other. 
the beating of 
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BEGIN TO-DAY. 


riminal. 


UMAN SERIAL. 


She was rised at the sound of her own voice, surprised 
to find it so calm and controlled. Her body shook as with an 
on Your Hands!” ague though her hands and face were b 
. ‘She saw Hartley raise his hand enjoining silence. She 
_the first to act. | heard the machinery of the car throbbing loudly again, 
the approaching motor-car he | the rattle of the levers as the chauffeur changed the gear. 
moment had overcome | To turn down the drive he would have to pass the study 
@ paralysis of horror. He |, windows. Suddenly she saw the car loom up black against 


closed 
it. atar-scattered cr 

Hartley leaned forward. “ Hist! James!" He gave @ 
short, sharp whistle. The chauffeur applied the brakes ; the 
car slowed down, stopped. 

“ James!” Hartley whispered again. “ Get down and 
come here quickly! . « - Quietly—and don’t raise your 
voice; there’s been an accident, a terrible accident.” 

The man dismounted; presently Mrs. Gervaise saw his 
head and shoulders against the trees— “Tg that you, sir— 
Mr. Hartley? What's happened s « 8 not the master, 
sir?” 


here—she mustn't see 
. to-night.” 

her eyes from contemplation 

looked at Hartley. And, as her 


to read his soul; she looked at 

colour of ashes from which the 

like the eyes 

“Yes; speak low. « ¢ 2 Go as fast as you can to 

Dr. Lovell’s, ring him up and bring him back here with you. 

Not a moment to be lost. . - - No, you can do no § 
here. . . . Miss Gilliat mustn’t know—that’s why 

turned the lights out.” 
“ Not—serious, sir?” 

- When you retum, 

ive, 80 as not to disturb 

+ know.” 


reason, Hartley ple himself 
ly, and almost laughed. But 
which twisted his lips quickly 


“ Fatal, I fear; looks like foul 
leave the car at the bottom of the 
the house. Miss Gilliat mustn’ 


oe @ 


Then John Hartley stepped through the open windows. 

“Stop!” she cried frantically. “ Where eae going ? 
Don’t leave me . . I can’t bear it, I si cry out! 
Don’t leave me, Jack!” 

He stopped and turned towards her: “I’m only going to 
stand outside in the drive for a moment, to see if the front of 
the house is still asleep. Stay where you are; you've nothing 
to fear.” 

He spoke quietly now, but w 
never heard in his voice before. 


superb. 

‘Turn on the lights!” she 

terrifies me. Idaren’t move. He is ying 
He turned his back on her. ‘‘ What 


from him ?” 
Then he stepped out of the windows. Mrs. Gervaise raised 
herself on to tee knees, and, pressing her hands to her face 
in, locked the doors of 5) h. For a second or two 
artley was lost to sight, an the knowledgo that she was 
left absolutely alone in the darkened room with the dead 
men almost unnerved her. But presently she saw Hartley’s 
figure silhouetted against the trecs; she saw, very faintly by 
the pale gleam of starlight, the outline of his face as it was 
raised to survey the house. 


e—— 
hands were tightly locked across 


ith a certain severity she had 
His calm and courage were 


pleaded. “The darkness 
go close, so close 1” 
have you to fear— 


“ For your own sake, 


used a breathless instant 
mastered her fear ; then he 


r was cut short by the turning 
almost beneath her 
lay. 

been in danger of 
found himself in such a position. 
ured her. ‘‘ No—it's all right; 
Don’t move, don’t stir, or 


inches away, 


And for a 
their hearts. 


darkness was driven away as he touched one of the switches 
and the electric lamp on the bureau gave & grateful 


oF ent As come og SA eee Ail Galas, will pay for Then down the long corridor which joined the extra wing of | radiance. , 
our treachery and your broken oath. We swore A Yrare | the house to the main building there fioated the voice of | With a strangled cry of gratitude Lily Gervaise rose to her " 
ife and death together, and if one failed—his life was forfeit.” Mildred Gilliat. She was calling to the chauffeur. feet and backed away from the body of the man, beside which 

They take the ‘ment that had been signed in the Wild “You'd better wait a minute, James; I'll just see if | she had crouched in terror for 80 long. 

West and command him to make out ashequetor ten thousand | Sit Alferd bas any orders for you." ‘ “More light!” she whispered.“ More light 1” 

pounds for Mrs. Gervaise. The financier starts. |“ ‘You |, Thea came the sound of ‘youthful footsteps hurrying | Hartley put his fingers to. his lips. Then he beckoned her 

prought we didn’t know ?”” questions McNau hton; “ thought towards the study. Hartley shivered, and he heard Lily | to his side. Almost unwillingly she came, swaying to and 

. i ah g : Bht | Gervaise stifling a terrified sob. fro, clutching at the chairs and tables for support. The 


we'd forgotten little Lil, the kid of ’Frisco, who kept us 


“ For all our sakes!” 


straight and who nursed you when you were dying of fever.” His whisper had 1 
McNaughton slips the cheque into his pocket. “Now, |.) oun, eh Say ouiail h 
then,” he remarks, “ if you have a prayer to say, Gilliat, look | Voice e@ueee coperly outside the 


“Daddy ? l’ve returned.” 


ess and the unknown had been dispelled 
ther terror had taken its place. 

Hartley whispered; ‘ Mildred—Miss 
t. ‘She need know nothing until 


terror of the darkn 

by the light, but ano 
“Tt’s all right,” 

Gilliat’s room faces eas 


reached her cars when Mildred’s 
study door. 
The handle of the door 


sharp and say it.” e ” Paar) 
a ie is trust into Sir Alfred’s mouth, and he is tightly spook Daddy! Father!” The door shook again ss the morning. . 
bound.” The revolver is picked up, and the men toss to e vainly tried to open it. Then silence came. His voice faltered; he was putting up & wonderful fight. 
decide which shall fire it. Hartley held his breath. Lily Gervaise crouched against | Mrs. Gervaise looked at him in awed surprise and admiration. 
“ Switch out the lights there, and put a ecreen before the the oat olen re ea Lape her face pressed to the ene pee never before realised his siren i saw a for : 
” Dp mman “He A A und. Each second ticked like eternity. the first time as a strong man—a mon attling with Fate, 
ed a a, Ee eT eee ee eeeath be “Father!” . fighting—not for his life as sho had at first thought in a mad 


He shan’t even know the minute, the second when death is 
coming. He kept us waiting in the darkness of the Far West 
for Life—now it’s his turn to wait here in the darkness—for 
th ” 


Dea 
Minutes drag to the con- 


by; they are hours of torture 


“ mis stud ” a further warning, but no 
demned man i for pity s sake, Liat be croaks, He waited, eara strained 
. - - dismissing the chauffeur. 
There is a sound as of someone tapping against the window. | as if afraid of disturbing one 
A woman nervously enters the hall. ‘Sir Alfred,” she “Sir Alfred has retired, 


softly cries. Reoeiving no reply she enters the room. ight.” 


“door rattled. And presently the sounds 


moment of panic—but for the lives of others. 

She stood by his side obediently. She was still trembling 
from head to foot. 
“Show me your hands.” 
It was a command, Instinctively she obeyed. They were 
long narrow hands, pale and beautiful. He nodded ; lifting 
the lamp on high he looked her up and down, making her turn 
round, examining every portion of her dress slowly. 
“*Good!” he whispered. Lowering the hand which held 
the lamp, he peered into her face. The skin looked like white 


n the awful suspense 
ess of the room. A 


3 broke u 


Then she stops, and her hands go up to her mouth—too late hen the front door closed, the chain rattled as she put itup. | marble ; clear-cut, nervous features ; the curved nostrils were 
to silence the cry of horror which escapes. For she sees John | Stepping quickly to the window, Hartley pushed back the | quivering. The lips of an unduly sensitive mouth were 
Hartley kneeling on the floor beside the lifeless body of Sir | curtains and, unlocking the bar, opened them wide. A rush | parted, revealing two rows of even, white teeth. 
Alfred Gilliat, in his right hand a revolver, his left pressed to | of gold refreshing wind swept thro the room. Lily | The eves were the most remarkable feature of her face; set 
the dead man’s breast. Gervaise raised herself from the ground, but she dared not | bencath level, nervous, dark brows, half-hidden behind long, ! 
Each is dumb with horror, neither dare speak. At last | move either right or left ; she could just see the young man’s curling, black lashes, they were now a deep, deep green; the 
Lily Gervaise s rs forward and drops on to her knees | goure vaguely silhouetted against the sky. Heavy clouds | colour of the sca when threatened by storm-clouds. Strange 
beside the body, facing Hartley. were chasing one another up from east, here and there unfathomable eyes; suggestive of an indomitable will, of 
si ean een apenk Se ee patac the night out- | disclosing patches of dark-blue sky where the eycs of o a fierce passions, of ne tontale Like the es Ha that 
a . leamed softly. Gervaise drew a deep, deep brea e | they changed their colour with the woman’s moods, reficctin 
te the sound of © sevyiurued froma te dante. ara la . sileeial toey ott ocession sunshine and storm. Her hair was very 
(You can now read on.) “ What are you doing?” dark, falling across 8 narrow forchead in natural waves. Her 
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; ilar of ivory; her bosom 
limbe an 
bert) He put down the lamp. “ When 
did you leave your house ?” 
“About eleven o’clock. Why?” » 
“Answer ; don’t question! Did your maid eee you leave ? 
“No; I’d sent her to bed.” ° 
Bene noe oe Tee vtntow gurtanes agats, "No one 
© © window 6 
need see you ban fle ae You must take a short cut 
across the lawn, through fe gate by the tennis-court, and 
across Garvey’s field. It {s beginning to snow again, your 
soon be hidden 


footprints f ‘; 

gazed at him wide-eyed, as ff not understanding. 
“ But I'm wanted here—I can't leave you! » » » I won't, 
Tack——” 

“Hush!” He opened the windows. “ Quick, there is 
not a moment to lose! . . . I called at your house on my 
way here, but seeing all the windows in darkness T thought— 
I knew you had retired for the night. So remember—you've 
not been here this evening! No one has seen you but I. 
As soon as you've gone I forget. Go, go!” 

She to speak; words failed her. Her lips clove 
. Hartley half led, half pushed her through the 

dow. Suddenly she started from him{with a cry. 

“ There’s blood on your hands!” 

He eet his teeth. ‘There is none on yours! Go— 
quickly ; and remember!” 

She stood outside in the snow. He commenced to close 
the windows. “ Jack—for Heaven's sake, listen to me! 
You don’t think—you can’t believe that I——” 

He leaned towards her. “I think nothing—I know 
nothing. But I want to save you—so you mustn't be found 
here. That's all! Trust everything to me—and go!” 

He closed the windows before she enol eset and she was 
alone with the night. All the stars were en now ; no blue 
visible anywhere in the heavens. A moment she hesitated. 

The wind blew a cloud of enowflakes in her face ; they: circled 
like tiny ghosts around her, nestling in her hair, kissing her 
eyes and fi 

Then eadnty she dashed e 
to run swiftly over the lawn. Swiftly, frantically, 
himself were at her heels. 


CHAPTER FIVE. ; 
Hartley’s Explanation. 


Joux Hartiey stood at the window for some time. He 
saw Lily Gervaise’s momentary hesitation, then watched her 
guick tight over the snow; he waited until she was out of 
sight and even then he kept his eyes fixed on the deserted lawn, 
across which the snow commenced to drive fiercely. The 
wind rose again and shrieked around the old house, whistling 
mournfully, rattling the branches of the poplars together, 
crooning h the clump of fir trees which hid the stables 
on the right. Hartley shuddered involuntarily. . 

Slowly he turned eyes towards the drive, pressing his 
face close against the window trying to pierce the gloom and 
the white driving snow. Lily Gervaise was safe, he was 
nearly sure no one had seen her come, and he knew no one 
had seen her go. In a very few minutes she would be in her 
home, in her own room. . . . So, the sooner the car 
returned with the doctor the better. 

Now that he was really alone again with the dead, his eet 
— and his self-control were in danger of deserting him. 

ly a short time ago Sir Alfred eat in his great chair by 
the oak bureau quietly working, waiting for his daughter's 
return ; dreaming perhaps of his past and her future. And the 
little gold-cased travelling clock had ticked time away 
pleasantly for him. 

But now he had gone out into the Unknown, and it seemed 
as if time should, at any rate for a little while, have stood still. 

Hartley tip-toed across the room; he was suddenly afraid 
of sound rather than of silence. Turning the clock round he 
opened its back and stopped it. An electric reading-lamp 
burned on the table. Hartley bent down, glancing at the 
papers which lay on the blotting-pad ; there were some letters, 
a couple of printed documents, and a cheque-book. Ho 
looked towards the window, listened intently for a few 
seconds, then picked the cheque-book up. He opened it 
where the last cheque had been drawn ; it had evidently been 
torn out in haste, for the ee line had been broken and 
the edges were ragged. He read the entry—a single letter of 
the alphabet—G. And the sum—ten thousand pounds | 

Very slowly he replaced the book exactly in the position 
he had found it; he stood with his hands cla: behind his 
back staring at it, his breath coming quickly, his heart 
thumping loudly against his breast. One of the drawers in the 
bureau was half-open and he peered into it, pulled it wide 
open. Then as if suddenly conscious of danger, he closed ft 
again, and taking a handkerchief from his pocket, carefully 
ba the where his fingers had rested. 

y the solitary light of the ehaded lamp the big room 
looked gloomy and shadow-haunted. Acting on impulee, 
Hartley switched on all the other lights, and a sigh of relief 
escaped his lips. He wiped his face with his handkerchief, 
tumed to the mirror over the mantelpiece, and looked carefull 
at his reflection. There was still a bloodstain on his left han 

The blood had oozed through the dead man’s clothing when 
he had touched him and stained his fingers. Fora little while 
he was uncertain whether to remove the stains or not, and 
eventually put the handkerchief back into his pocket, 
smoothing his hair and buttoning up his coat. Then, as if 
giving way to an irresistible impulse, he walked deliberately 

the side of the dead body. 

The wrists were still marked where the rope had bound 
them, the latter sige er a small table where Hartley had 
thrown it when had unbound the unfortunate man. 
Presently he examined it, but he was careful not to touch it. 
The revolver lay beside it. 

Stooping down, he took id his handkerchief and, wrapping 
ft around his hand, picked up the revolver by the 
barrel. He carefully wiped the stock his coat. Then 
he dropped it on the floor and, with a gentle tap of the foot, 
kicked it a few inches away. 

He walked to the study door, tuned the handle, opened it, 
and listened. The passage was in darkness and the hall 
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life, the great house slept unconscious 


John Hartley took a deep, —S pie mars 
over and over again; he 


xious to thoroughly 
words {n a whisper as if an . a 3 


realise their import. There was no longer 
a mistress. And she a girl on the threshold of 
utiful, eplendidly young ; 
red. « » » te free 
now that her father was dead. 
He pressed his left hand aga 
beating at such a terrible rate. 
Poor little Mildred ; a great wave of Log! bid over him. 
She would awake in the morning to find mistress of 
the great house and its servants and ita lands—mistress of an 
immense fortune, and yet red. So young and—so alone. 
He straightened himself and a curious smile touched the 
corners of his mouth. Not a need sents for she had 

iven her heart into his keeping, she lov: im. ; 

Opening the study door ta ite fullest extent so that the light 
from the room shone into the . , he walked softly along 
until he reached the small door which led into the garden. 
It was still enowing ; he advanced a few steps in the direction 


his breast; his heart was 


side. 

“Come this way quickly!” Hartley whispered. “If we 
disturb the servants ‘Vise illiat may be awakened—and we 
must keep it from her.” 

Without another word he led the way into the study and he 


pointed to the huddled figure on the floor. 

“We are too late,” he whispered ; ‘I knew it was too late 
when I sent for you, but ’—he opened his hands helplessly — 
“I didn’t know what else to do. 

Dr. Lovell knelt down and lifted the dead man’s hand. It 
was enough. It was icy cold. He had been dead some time. 

John Hartley bowed his head. ‘‘ He has been murdered,” 
he whispered. 

The doctor looked up quickly. The chauffeur who had 
been standing at the study door peeping in anxiously, started, 
and gave a sharp cry. 

“Sir, sir—what’s that you're saying? My master, Sir 
Alfred—dead—murdered ! * 

Lovell raised a warning hand. “Hush! Stay where you 
are, James, don’t move!”? He unbuttoned the dead man’s 
waistcoat, opened it, and unfastened his shirt. Some Atty 
seconds Both men watched him steadfastly wi' 
strained, questioning eyes. 

. Lovell rose to his feet and glanced round the room. 
“ He has been shot,” he said quietly. He looked at Hartley, 
and the latter, moving, pointed to the ground where the 
revolver and the rope lay. 

“Ah!” Lovell looked at them but he did not touch them. 
eo ba me who discovered the body ?” 

o iY ee 

There was a short silence; to the three men {t seemed a 
very long one. 

‘“T went to the Lorrimer’s dance to-night,” Hartley said, 
breaking the unquiet silence with an effort. “I was going 
to drive down with Miss Gilliat ; I called here for her. While 
I was waiting here in the study with Sir Alfred I—I asked 
him for Mildred’s hand. He knew I loved her, but he refused 
to consider me in the light of a future husband. And so I 
left him and went to the , on foot, alone. 

“TY met her at the ball, danced with her twice, but I did 
not tell her what had parcpeed I wanted to put off doing 
so until I had seen Sir again.” 

Something between a laugh and a sob monyed his lips. 
“J got a bit morbid and despondent, I suppose, felt 
I had rather rushed things. I watched other fellows dancin 
with Mildred, and got stupidly, horribly ag At last £ 
couldn’t stand it any longer, I left the dance. That must 
have been about——” He shook his head. “I really don’t 
know what time it was, but it was late. Mildred happened 
to tell me that her father was going to wait up for her, and 
on. pe that I should drive some of the way back with her. 
And after I had reached my rooms I thought I would come 
up to the house, so I chan; my boots and walked here, 
intending to have another chat with Sir Alfred, tell him I 
was sorry I had spoken so soon, and to ask him if he would 
give me another chance.” 

The doctor nodded. ‘I don’t know that it’s much good 
telling me all this now, Hartley. The question is——” 

The chauffeur moved uncomfortably. “Something ought 
to be done, sir, and quick. Hadn’t I better go forthe police. 
It’s a case for them now, sir, if—if the master has been 
murdered.” He the back of his hand across his 
mouth. ‘But it don’t seem possible. I—I can’t believe it!” 

“You must hear me,” Hartley continued, turning to 
Dr. Lovell. ‘I must tell you while it’s fresh in my memory. 
When I got here I noticed to my surprise that the study 
windows were in darkness, and when I had left I could see 
rhe light shining through, so I knew the shutters were not 
closed.” 

The doctor glanced over his shoulder towards the curtains. 

“I walked to the little side door, the private door through 
which we came just now, it leads into this wing of the house, 
and I knocked. Then to my surprise I saw that it was open ; 
I listened and thought 1 heard sounds, but I wasn’t sure, so I 

shed it wide open and entered. There was a light burning 
aintly in the main hall on the right. The was in 
darkness. I advanced a few steps and saw that the study 


door was open, too. That aroused my icions, I entered 
and spoke Alfred’s name. I distinct! ® sound—it 
sounded like a groan. Of course I may have been mistaken, 


I my way forward. I could see nothing, but I could 
Shan ed I put it !—that something was wrong. I 
found my way to the fireplace, stood in the light, and 

en——"” 

“Yes?’? The doctor's voice was emotionless. . 

"* T saw Sir Alfred bound to the back of that chair { ! It 
had been placed against the window and secured to the 
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forward on to his breast, but 
at the floor where the 
from the first shock I 
The servants were gone to bed, no ono 
Then I unfastened the rope. . . , 
and rolled over. I knelt beside him, 
was warm, I laid my hand on his 
“T felt blood.” He held out 


“ This is 

* And then?” 

**¥ don’t know what I did. I 

could hardly believe {t at first. I laid the body where you 
up the revolver; I saw that only one 
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e 
that Mildred had returned from 
was paralysed with fear. If she had come in, theshock might 
have killed her. So I switched out the lights and locked 
the door.” 
In a few broken words he finished his story, and then he 
broke down and, tumbling into a chair, sob like a child. 
The doctor crossed the room, found a tantalus and glasses, 
poured out a little neat brandy, and handed it to Hartley. 


““ You're a brave chap,” he said, giving a firm grip to his 
shoulders; “ you did the right thing. Eome, pull yourself 
together—you'll want all your strength peep 

e turned to the chauffeur. ‘ Get to the car quickly, 
James, go to the police and tell them what's happened, and 
bring them here. I'll wait with Mr. goig & ‘arn the 

lice ; leave the car at the bottom of the drive again, and 


ring them in without disturbing anyone.” 

The chauffeur disappeared, and the doctor stood at the 
study door and watched him go. His back was towards 
Hartley. “ Have you any idea of the time, how long before 
daybreak ?” 

At the — Hartley raised his head, glanced at the 
mantelshelf where the clock stood, then rose quietly and, 
walking across, took it up and gave it a couple of quick turns. 
And once ogain {t commeneed to tick the hours away. 

The doctor was fumbling with his waistcoat. “‘I left my 
watch behind, I didn’t think to glance at the time.” He 
turned round. “ What does that clock say ?” 

“ Half past two; but——” 

Dr. Lovell nodded. ‘I should have thought it was later. 
Did you notice the time when you discovered the body ?” 

Hartley shook his head. ‘I saw nothing but——” He 
covered face with his hands. ‘‘ Doctor, how are we to 
tell her, who is to tell her ?” 

“That will be my duty,” Dr. Lovell said quietly. He 
had been moving about the room looking at each object 
but touching no’ . “Sir Alfred had a large number of 
servants—trusted them all, didn’t he ?” 

He spoke abeently, as if asking a ee to which he did 
not expect to receive an answer. ‘‘ And Heaven alone knows 
what the motive could have been—nothing seems disturbed— 
not a man to make enemies either.” He sighed, and then, 
folding his arms, stood at the foot of the dead body regarding 
{t contemplatively ; Hartley watched him. 

“* What are we to do?” he asked at last. 

“We can do nothing until the police come—they may 
insist on seeing the servants at once; if they do it must be 
done very quietly. That poor girl! You love her, you 
Bay, eae a 

“ She'll need all your love, then,” Lovell said very gravely. 
“ The love of a man remember, the love of a friend.’ 

John Hartley bowed his head. The two men waited. At 
last, after what seemed an age, a tap at the door warned them 
that the police had come. Lovell opened it, and the local 
dane followed by one of his subordinates, entered. 

artley scarcely glanced up, he still sat huddled in his 
chair, trembling violently. vell glanced at the youn; 
man, then briefly told the inspector the story the latter had 
related to him. They made a careful examination of the 
body, and afterwards, when the inspector had carefully 
examined the room, looking closely at the bureau, the chairs 
and tables, and the windows, he questioned Hartley. 

When he had finished his notes and made a sketch of the 
body, and the position in which it lay, with the doctor's help 
he lifted it up and laid it reverently on the couch. 

“* There’s not to be done until daylight, sir. I must 
lock and seal the doors and windows, and I'll leave my man 
here. I'll return about seven o'clock. Will you come along 
with me, sir?” 

The doctor shook his head. ‘‘ I shall remain here. 
break the news to Miss Gilliat.” 

The inspector led the way from the room. He locked and 
sealed the door and put the key in his pocket. Then he 
looked at Hartley. 

‘I’m afraid I must ask you to come back with me, sir.” 
He hesitated. “* You see, you discovered the body ; I've got 
nothing—but your evidence. I should like you to come back 
and make a formal statement at the station.” 

; Hartley looked surprised. ‘‘ Very well,” he said quictly. 
* If it’s neceszary, I'll come with you, of course.” 

The constable was left on guard outside the study door. 
The three men with the chauffeur stood silently outside the 
front door in the snow. 

“ It’s getting light early,” the doctor said under his breath. 

Suddenly the inspector gripped his arm, with a whispered 
warning. Raising his hand, he pointed towards the distant 
line of poplar trees vaguely silhouetted against the sky. ‘‘ Do 
you see someone moving there, sir?” 

Yes, someone coming towards us. It looks like—it is 
* Privil siasiedi awit 

Hartley s and strained his eyes. Slowly, wearily, 
as if scarcely able to lift her feet, ‘ie woman pieughed et 
way through the snow. She came straight towards the little 
ail of men as if unconscious of their presence. Hartley 
watched her with a growing sense of horror. 

The outline of the figure was terribly like that of Lily 
em. But not until 


I must 


then with a sharp cry, Hartley ma ide forward—for the 
woman was Lily Gervaise. 
(Another long instalment next week.) 
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Seecorded ing Mhyme, 


THE LAST MINCE PIE. ' 
[Amid all the joys of Christmas the sad thought occaston- 


PURPLE AND FINE LINEN. 
[Popular above all other colours in ladies’ hosiery és 


ally strikes one that sooner or later the mincemeat will be | purple.—Daily Paper.] 


finished, and we shall come inevitably to the last-mince pie.— 


Daily Paper.) 

Lovetier thou than rose of Sharon, 
Humbly worshi as of old 

In the days of sinful Aaron 
Men adored the calf of gold ! 

Sad our hearts whene’er reminded, 
As the fateful suey go by, 

‘We must come, with vision blinded, 
Sobbing, to the last mince ‘pie. 


Pretty girls would smirk and dimple 
As thy brethren graced the feet 
And devour 


Of the pies when she 
was young. 


' qualm, 
Pints of favourite patent medicine 
Scarcely have the power to calm. 
ptics, dull with sorrow, 
Face the future with a sigh 
In the knowledge that to-morrow 
Brings them to the last mince pie. 


King cjward's 


friends 


Something about His Majesty's 
Favourite Companions. 


His Masxsty’scircle of friends among his subjects is far 
wider than that of any other monarch; King Edward 
is indeed the only Sovereign who has broken away from 
the old tradition still prevalent at most European Courts 
that a monaroh’s friends must be of the blood Ane 

Among the King’s oldest friends are Sir Dighton Probyn, 
Lord Farquhar, and Lord Knollys, who were all appointed 
to positions in the household on the King’s accession. 
The first-mentioned is a fine old soldier who in his early 
days saw a good deal of active service in India and China, 
where he won his V.C. He met the then Prince 
of Wales, first at a club dinner, and His Highness 
at once took a liking to the bluff, outspoken soldier. 

A story is told that when the Prince afterwards offered 
Sir Dighton Probyn a position in his household, the latter 
said hesitatingly : “I fear, Sir, I am not a courtier.” 

-* Perhaps not,” replied His Royal Highness, with a 
smile; “ but you are brave soldier, and that is something 
much better.” 

Sir Dighton Probyn is well liked in the household, but 
the you members of it stand in considerable awe of 
him, and he is known to be a strict disciplinarian. 

Both Lord Knollys and Lord Farquhar are held in 
very high esteem by the cea, 4 The latter is one of the 
non-resident members of the Royal Household ; he lives 
in Grosvenor Square, where he constantly has the honour 
of entertaining Their Majesties to dinner. 

Master of the Household. 

Lord Farquhar is a finished courtier, and at the same 
time a very thorough man of business. He is, indeed, 
one of the most remarkable and delightful personalities 
‘at Court. As Master of the Household he was responsible 
for the cg arog of the Royal establishment, which, 
under his ion, works more smoothly than any other 
in Europe. 

He is an accomplished linguist, a great lover and a 
shrewd judge of works of art, and is one of the most 
brilliant conversationalists in England. 

The friendship existing between the King and Lord 
Farquhar is of old s . snd His Majesty has the 
keenest appreciation of his abilities and many rare qualities. 

Outside the immediate Court circle His Majesty has, of 
course, innumerable friends. The Earl of Sandwich has 
been for many years an intimate friend of His Majesty, 
and so has the Earl’s brother and heir, Admiral Victor 
Montague. . 

The Admiral was a godson of the late Queen, and his 
first m with King Edward took place on board the 
Royal yacht at Spithead when he was a middy. 


An illustrated fashion a 


Naught in all creation 
troubles 


Note the bliss of 


Lack of 


Acep folk-may call it —s. 
Yet our youthful rosebuds feel 
Nothing beats the purple stocking 
If you'd bring » man to heel. 
While with joy she fairly bubbles, 
Smitten by its dazzling sheen, 


Sweet and saucy 
seventeen. 


beauteous 
Hetty 


sees displayed : 
Two divine, bewitching ankles 
Stockinged in the latest shade. 


Drag the hats of aspect am 
From our sisters’ waving locks, 
Burn their motor-coats, and trample 
On their best and latest frocks. 
Yet this cup will May or Mandie 
;: ———— kaa the Ling 
ust 60 long as, gay gaudy, 
Purple stockings clothe their legs. 


The middy came on board the yacht by special com- 
mand of the then Sovereign, who wished to make the 
acquaintance of her godson, whom she had not seen since 
he was a little baby. King Edward, then a young lad 
of about thirteen, was standing near his mother when 
young Montague entered the State cabin; the latter 
was suffering from a slight sore throat at the time, and 
was wearing a white flannel band round his neck. 

After the Queen had finished talking to him the you 
Prince came up and shook him warmly by the hand, 
and the two went for a stroll round the yacht. As they 
were talking together, His Royal Highness suddenly 
remarked : “I say, I like you very much, but why do you 
wear that flannel thing round your neck ? ” 

Poor Montague got very red, tore the flannel off at once, 
and threw it overboard. 

“ Well, you know, you look much better without it,” 
said the Prinses, and then added hastily: ‘“‘ but I hope 
you are not angry with me.” 


At a London Reception. 


Montague sailed with his ship the next day on foreign 
service, and the Prince did not meet him again until 
several years later, but His Royal Highness recollected 
him at once. The meeting took place at a reception in 
London. Directly the Prince saw him he exclaimed : 
** Why, that must be young Montague ! ” and going up to 
him, shook his hand, and said with a laugh, “I see your 
throat is all right now.” 

It would take up too much space to deal in detail 
with King Edward’s many friends; among them, however, 
may be mentioned Lord Suffield, Lord Savile, Mr. Arthur 
Sassoon, Sir Ernest Cassel, Mr. Willie James, and Mr. 
William Cavendish Bentinck. 

The last-mentioned is one of His Majesty's more 
recently-made friends. He is a cousin of the Duke of 
Portland, and married a very distinguished and 
beautiful American. 

Mr. Sassoon, in whose house at Brighton the King has so 
often stayed, deserves special notice. He is one of the 
very few outside Royalty whom the King addresses by his 
Christian name. 

Mr. Sassoon goes little into general Society, for which 
he does not much care, but he entertains from time to 
time a few friends at Brighton, and sometimes in town, 
with princely magnificence. He is, by the way, one of the 
finest bridge players in England, an accomplishment the 
King appreciates, for His Majesty is a first-rate player 
himself. 

Here is an amusing little story concerning a rubber 
played at a country house at which the King was 


resent. 
. The players consisted of the host, a Duchess, a young 
subaltern in the Guards, and a local county magistrate. 
His Majesty was not playing. but sat looking on. The 
Duchess, who had the reputation, and probably justly. of 
being one of the ‘‘ severest” grandes dames in England, had 
her host as a partner, whilst the young Guardsman played 
with the county squire. 

‘At the conclusion of the second hand, as the host was 


We pay five shillings for each accepted set of verses 

in this feature. We don’t want the sketches. Address 

your envelope to the Topical Editor, “ Pearson’s 
Weeldy,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. { 


MODERN MEDICINE. 
[Literary men, business men, idle men, are all recom- 


mended to play billiards, for mind and body are refreshed 
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exercised.—Weekly Journal.] 
In ancient unenlightened days, 
When worried by the ills, 
To which our human flesh is heir, 
We used to swallow pills. 
To-day in riper knowledge rich, 
To pills we still are wed, 
But we have chan; 
our former plan 
And play ’em now 
instead. . 


When grandpa felt a 
trifle queer 
To bed he used to 
crawl 
(We only take “a 
rest” to-day 
To help us reach 
the ball). 
With cushions he would 
prop himself 
To ease a nasty 
pang 
(The only cushions used by us 
Are those we cannon off). 


It doesn’t matter whether you're 
A literary gent, 

Or whether in the City you're 
Amassing cent. cent., 

Or whether, rich in private means, 
You scorn a humble job, 

If ill, the cure’s 9 hundred up 
And loser pays the bob. 


about to gather up the cards, the Guardsman said : “ Just 
a moment, please, Duchess, you have revoked.” 

Her Grace gave the young man an annihilating glance, 
and then said quiet! : “I don’t think so.” 

“Oh, yes!” replied her youthful opponent. “ You 
have, Iam sure of it—will you turn up yourcards? Ah, 
there you see you trumped my club, and discarded a club 
the third trick later.” 

The Duchess was compelled to admit her error, but the 
glance she bestowed on the Guardsman would have made 
most young men feel, to say the least of it, uneasy. 

“ y dear Duchess,” said His Majesty, who had noted 
the whole proceeding with great amusement, “‘ you must 
pardon Mr. —— for correcting you. He is a brave young 
man, there is no other man in England who would have 
ventured to act as he did.” 


or 


FATE, 
Tears that told of a heart bowed down were in Mrs. 


Turkey Gobbler’s eyes. 

“‘ What's the matter with now, Emily 2?” growled 
old Gobbler. ‘ Our family has all gone off well, hasn’t 
it?” 


“T know it has!” sobbed Mrs. Gobbler. “But I 
can’t help feeling sorry for poor dear Willie.” 

“ Willie?” cackled old Gobbler. ‘“ Why, he fetched 
the best price of the lot!” 

“I know, George!” clucked the sorrowing wife ; “‘ but 
he was so opposed to the Suffragist movement, and he 
went to a family where the wo-wo-woman does the 
ca-carving !” 

— et fee 


“No,” snapped the sharp-faced woman at the door, 
** T ain't got no food for you, an’ I ain’t got no old clothes. 
Now go!” 

“ y,” replied Cambridge Clarence, “I could repay 
you well. Give me a square meal, and I'll give you a few 
lessons in grammar.” 

— fe 
BAD WAYS. 

Sue flung herself into the arms of her mother-in-law 
in an abandonment of grief. 

“What in the world’s the matter, Arabella?” asked 
the elderly lady anxiously, ‘“ Has anything happened to 
Edwin ?’ 

“Oh, it’s dreadful ! ” sobbed the bride of a few months, 
“* He’s staying out late at nights. I wait for him to come 
home hour after hour. Every footstep I hear on the 
pavement I think must be his. I rush to the door—but 


no Edwin!” 
“Dear me! dear me! This is dreadful, Arabella! 
I must talk to Edwin,” she added, with # real mother-in- 
law's look in her eyes. ‘‘ How late does he stay out ?" 
“ Well,” sobbed Arabella, “ he leaves the office at five 
every evening. A few nights ago he didn’t get home till 
six o'clock, and yesterday he wasn’t home till—till 


(another burst of sobs) half-past six!" 


rticle for ladies appears weekly in M.A.P,, the leading Society journal. 
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By Miss 
“ MARJORIE SLAUGHTER. 


(Since the revival at the Court Theatre of Alice in Wonder- 
land, which was first produced twenty-two years ago, Miss 
Slaughter, daughter of the late Mr. Walter Slaughter, the 

musician, has occupied the conductor's “ throne,” 

ly @ uni instance of a daughter conducting her 

her’s ennai, for Ws was Mr. Slaughter who composcd the 

perennially popular score of ‘ Alice.” This is also believed 

to be the first occasion on which a lady has conducted a 
masculine orchestra in a West-End theatre.) 


Musio and books, books and music—I scarcely know 
which to put first—these have been and are the greatest 
joys of my life. : 

My musical bent first showed iteelf when, at the age 
of five and a half, I scored my first composition. What 
an inhuman little wretch I must have been, for this more 
or less immortal work was an exercise for the piano, after 
the manner of the famous Monsieur Czerny, who, I 
daresay, is held in anything but blessed memory by 
thonsands of unmusical little and girls forced to 
labour at his “exercises.” And I sought to add to the 
weariness of those who are condemned to the musical 
treadmill ! 

Father Didn't Approve. 


Tue Kaiser is in trouble 
again, and all through a 
sudden attack of boisterous 

h spirits, 

The Duke nt of Bruns- 
wick was ed the other 
day, and among the guests 
invited to attend the cere- 
mony were the Kaiser and 
King Ferdinand of Bulgaria. 
It is not always safe to bring 
a“ ord together, but at 

is particular meeting everything was off smooth! 
when a fit of hooliganism on the part of Witten the Recond 
led to s “rumpus ” that may have serious consequences. 
7 Ferdinand of Bulgaria, having only recently become a 

king,” is rather top-heavy with dignity, and his general 
air of high-and-mightiness would seem to have worried 
the Kaiser. Mild ragging having had no effect, the Kaiser 
appears to have tried more drastic methods. 

On the evening of the wedding a banquet was given at 
the palace, and afterwards the band played in the court- 
yard. Ferdinand, in order the better to hear the band 
and see the crowd—and, be it whispered, in order to let 
ar crowd see ang mpi per of 3 igang bate 

erdinand is a very big man, and, leaning on the ill of 
the window, he Grioend a considerable expanse of—well, 
uniform to the room behind. 

A Smack on the Back. 

Unfortunately the Kaiser came into the room. He 
caught eight of Ferdinand, and the temptation w's not 
to be resisted. The next minute the Bulgarian monarch 
received a trermendons whack on the back, followed by 


Ser pen RA 


My father, uhe late Mr. Walter Slaughter. the well | joyous roars of laugliter, the chorus being led by bis 


known composer and 
together approve of my musical precocity. 


Or, rather, |. 


conductor, however, did not al- | imperial cousin. 


+» Puppies Wth~ fury Ferdinand ohisked pound. - The 


# 


hile it pl Jhim to find thas or ee te meet hit 
SHE 1 De ee M4; a innerives sumething | Kaiser was still chuckling with delight, but the expression 


Le POE, veer Vi 


dre & A 

Ot bie Usiedl rite, he disapproved of my being “‘ forced ” 
in any way, and so for the next ten years my musica 
ambitions were checked rather than encouraged. 1 
certainly went on company: but mainly for the waste- 
hooldays were quite uneventful. 


paper-basket, and my ac 

hen I went to the Royal Academy of Music, where 
I carried off a prize for composition, and next I composed 
an operetta called The W Shoe, which was eventually 


uced at the Criterion Theatre. 

My memories of the occasion are rather mixed. The 
little piece was played by professionals, but the chorus 
were amateurs, the majority of whom were bank clerks. 
I rehearsed them for nearly three months, but, alas, the 
only convenient date for the production fell on a mail-day, 
ef so at the last moment they were unable to come, and 
we had to manage with a chorus got together at 
three days’ notice. 

Stopped by an Injunction. 

However, they did nobly in-the circumstances; the 
little piece was very favourably received, and Mr. Walter 
Passmore, the famous Savoyard, who -happened to be 
among the audience, commissioned me there and then 
to compose a musical sketch for him. 

This was produced at Devonshire Park, Eastbourne, or 
rather was to have been produced there, for once again 
misfortune dogged my footsteps, and the first night did 
not find me acknowledging the plaudits of an enthusiastic 
audience, as I had dreamed of doing, but dissolved in 
tears. 

I was waiting to enter the orchestra, very excited over 
the fate of my fittle piece, and very proud at the thought 
of conducting such a splendid set of musicians, for the 
Devonshire Park orchestra is famed far and wide, when 
the manager came up to me, looking ve troubled. 

“There will be no performance to-night, Miss Slaugh- 
ter,” he said, adding, “ and we shall have to return the 
audience their money.” 

I gasped, and then I learnt the terrible truth. The 
title of my sketch aie or was held to infringe, that 
of a very well-known play, the owner of which had ob. 
tained an injunction against us. And 80, instead of 
conducting for the first {ime in public, I had a good cry. 
What I Should Like to Do. 

However, we altered the title, and I am glad to say that 
The Constable and the Pictures has pare very successful. 

I love conducting, but I think I love composing even 


better. My great ambition is to ss sae comic operas, 


and I have just finished one for which, naturally, I am 
hoping great thi 
I don’t think I have any peculiar methods of composi- 


here and at any time, but perbare 


tion. I compose an d 
am out in the open air or on the 


most readily when 
river I love so well. 

I am quite an open-air girl, and if I could do just as I 
liked, I should have a nice little house in the country 
somewhere near a river gi 


‘And inside the house I should have one room furnished 

as a sort of chapel with an organ, and plenty of books 

and pictures. ere I would sit and compose and play 

to my two favourite ae who, by the way, present a 

rather amusing contrast, for the one is a massive, majestic 
log, the other @ saucy, anuliing ug. 

But all that is a dream, though Bors that my comio 
operas will one day enable me to realise it. Meanwhile, 
I must hurry off to rebearsal, and I can only say in con- 
clasion that if Court Theatre audiences enjoy Alice in 
Wonderland and my father's ever- pular music half as 
much as I enjoy conducting it, then we shall all have 
e very Happy New Year, which I venture to wish to all 
who may chance to read this little account of myself. 


‘**Shall I Become a Nurse?” i 


\ 
Ni 


1 


for boating and swimming. . 


on Ferdinand’e face uickly banished any idea that he 
also would sev tue ‘tka, “IT must ask your Majesty,” 
be said hotly, “to abstain from such practical jokes!” 

The Kaiser sobered down at once, perhaps shocked by 
the King’s apparent want of a sense of humour, and after 
a minute’s Seecitation he left the room. Ferdinand’s 
dignity was so badly damaged that he intimated that 
his assailant must make some sort of explanation or 
apo This the Kaiser flatly declined to do, with the 
result that for the rest of the visit the two monarchs 
ignored one another, and Ferdinand left Brunswick 
without saying ‘“‘ Good-bye” to the Kaiser. 

How it will end nob knows, for one can never be 
quite eure what result will follow the Kaiser’s indiscre- 
tions, It ie well known, for example, in Court circles 
in Eurepe that-a great deal of the coolness at present 


THe great football 
“mystery”? of the season 
is why did Woodward leave 
Tottenham Hotspur for 
Chelsea ? All sorts of reasons 
have been given, including 
several ridiculous ones, but, 
so far, Woodward himself 
has vouchsafed nothing more 
than that the ‘Chelsea 
ground is more convenient 
than the Tottenham one.” 

And being Woodward, that is all he is likely to say 
on the subject. For, unlike most big footballers, he 
does not court publicity. He plays football because he 
‘is passionately fond of it, not because he wants to advertise 
himself or to make moncy out of it. Which is more than 
can be eaid for many “amateurs” nowadays. 

Woodward, is, indeed, singularly unspoilt by success. 
For a man who is one of the greatest forwards of the 
moment, and probably the most popular footballer in 
the world, he is extraordinarily modest, and without side 
or affectation. He never poses, and he hates—and only 
does so under the greatest provocation or pressure— 
talking about himself. He is, in short, not only a great 
and popular player, but also a model one. 

How He Was Found. 

It is ten seasons back since this young, dark-haired 
Chelmsford architect first came into big football, and 
his “ coming” is said to have been due to the accident 
of a missed train. 

One day, so the story goes, & certain director of the 
“ Spurs” club happened to be in Chelmsford on business. 
He was kept rather longer than he had anticipated, and 
rushed into the station just in time to see his train 
disappearing up the line. 

Having nothing particular to occupy him for the next 
hour or two, he cast about for some means of passing the 
time away, and discovered a rather junior mid-week 
football match going on close at hand. Woodward was 
pave in this match, and his form so impressed the 

irector that it was not long before the Tottenham 
officials were hot on hia track with “forms.” 

In 1901-2, the year after the “ Spurs” won the English 
Cop Woodward had become's regular player in the team ; 

dy the end of the following season he hed -firml 


established himself as one of England’s t forwards, 

as the legitimate successor of the wendatal G. 0. Smith, 

by mye * in the Internationals against Scotland, Wales, 
re 


Since then he has never looked back, and to-day 
his appearances in inter-country contests number thirty. 


™ HOME NOTES, the dainty ladies’ 


pilliaw, he 
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England’s Greatest Amateur 


Wssxk BENDING 
Jan, 18, 19.0. 


existing between Germany 
and Italy arose out of a 
slighting remark His 
Majesty made about Queen 


Elena. 
When he heard that this 
Montenegrin Princess was to 
ictor Emanuel he 


JSoishroys 


mi 

An Article in view of the burst into derisive laughter. 
Kaiser's he 
Recent Marriage of the Duke of Brunswick. 


Outburst at the ‘“ Her dmother,’ 
laughed, ‘‘ was & 
chestnuts!” An 
Victor has never forgiven his rudeness. . 
Perhaps the most monstrous piece of hooliganism 
a ai by William the Second was during one of his 


orwegian cruises. 

On Goan the imperial yacht Hohenzollern he went 
cruising up ‘the coast of Norway towards the famous 
North Cape, the favourite locality from which to see the 
midnight sun. Arrived here, the Kaiser caused the name 
of the yacht and the date to be painted on the rocks in 
letters fifteen feet high, so that it could be read a long 
way off. , 

Quite Spoilt the Scenery. 

Enco' by this example, excursion steamers that 
afterwards visited the North Cape caused their names to 
be painted in similar fashion until the place began to 
resemble a huge advertisement hoarding. It has since 
been reported that several commercial firms have decided 
to add their names to those already painted on the rocks. 

Another piece of imperia) +.ndalism—and vandalism, 
too, that is rather popula) amongst monarchs—was given 
wide notice when the glass to be removed from a 
window in one of the Royal saloons of the Danish State 
Railway. Nearly every monarch, including the Kaiser 
and the. Tsar, who }od travelled in that saloon had 
written his ner. vm ibe pane-with-a-diamond, with the 
result that the ginty was no long>r safe. 


lar of 
King 


WITH THE AUTHOR’S COMPLIMENTS. 

A Litre boy wanted to give his mother a birthday 
resent, and he did not know what to give her, 20 at last 
e decided to give her a Bible. 

After he had bought it he did not know what to put on 
the front so, after looking through some of the 
books in the library, he decided to put the following on i 

“To dear mother, with the author’s compliments, 

——_ ft o__—_ 

“Waar did Barker do when he discovered that his 
wife and chauffeur had to elope in his car?” 

“ He oiled it thoroughly and put it in first-class order.”* 


He may be said to be 
an “ International fixture,” 


9 in fact, and he is in- 

variably first choice as 

s ° ¢ captain of an England 
eleven. 


It was at centre-forward 
that Woodward originally 

ained a name and fame for 

imself, but latterly he has 
shown a decided preference 
for the inside-right position. 
“Circumstances” over which referees should—but did 
not always—have had control had much to do-with this 
change. Certain centre half-backs, who had neither the 
ability nor the sportsmanship to play Woodward at his 
an game, were permitted to make a deliberate mark 
of him. 

One of these “ players” became so notorious in his 
methods that Woodward had at last to decline to play 
against him any more ; while so unfairly was he treated 
by others—during one particular season it was the 
exception for him to come through a game unhurt—that 
he had, more or less out of self-preservation, to give up 
the centre. 

Whether he or G. O. Smith was the best centre-forward 
of the last twenty years is a much debated question, and 
one impossible to dogmatise on, for the reason that they 
were not contemporancous. Woodward came into first- 
class football just when Smith was giving it up, and so a 
real comparison—or comparison of the two in opposition 
in the same match—was not possible. 

His Wing Men. 
Probably Smith was the more dangerous and difficult 
piayec of the two to stop near goal, and it is certain that 
e was a better shot than Woodward is. Perhaps, how- 
hed grag oe ie oy erantes use to English sides 
use he “fits in” with professionals 
ao a Pp better than 

For this reason his acquisition by Chelsea is of infinite 
worth, and when Hilsdon and Windri are fit and 
pls i Ng ag West Londoners’ three inside- 

rw 0 ve no superiors, collecti in- 
ritually, in football. = ae 

wo seasons ago these three played together in all 
England’s. Internationals, and it on den generally 
allowed that no finer all-round trio had represented the 
country for many years. 

Woodward, who is universally known by his initials— 
V. J. W.—is also a fine cricketer, and but for the demands 
of his profession he would probably have kept wicket for 
Essex ere now. . 


A Personal Sketch of 
Forward. 
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THE HOUSE OF SUSPECTS. 


KACHEL was crossing Regent’s Park one bright, brisk 
sunny morning at an hour when few people were abroad— 
between one o'clock and one-thirty, the time of London’s 
mid-day mcal—and beheld agirl of about twenty sitting on 
a sheltcred seat with her h buried in her hands, sobbing 
bitterly. It would have been easy to pass on, but the utter 
wretchedness of the grief-stricken girl excited pity as well as 
curiosity. 

At the sound of approaching footsteps the girl looked up 
quickly, and Rachel spoke. 

“You are in trouble? Can I help you? Forgive me, but 
. it is cold here, and you are lightly clad. Won't you tell me 
what your trouble is? I may be able to help you.” 

Rachel dropped on the seat beside the girl, who showed 
no resentment, and only dabbed her eycs slowly and 
despondently. 

‘““No one can help me,” she said at last. ‘When one 
loses one’s work, and one’s character as well, everything is 
hopeless.” Then, turning round with flashing eyes, “ Not 
that I’m guilty of anything. My conscience is clear enough. 
It wasn’t my fault, but I’ve got to starve all the same.” 

“Oh, no, no! There will no need for that if you are 
brave and willing to work. What was the—the fault ?” 

“I was discharged on suspicion.” 

“Suspicion of what ?” 

“Theft. Me—me a thief!” 
and her eyes blazed. 


The Missing Miniatures. 

“I’m gure you'll tell me all about it,” persisted Rachel 
quietly. -“* You have told me so much that you ought to 
tell me more. Where are you living ?” a 

“Nowhere; here in the open. My last shilling has gone. 
I'm turned out of my lodgings, and no one will trust me. I 
was working as typist and secretary to Mr. Bente, the author, 
I daresay sostva treat of him? He writes on art and things 
of that sort; buthe’sarich collector aswell. I was gettingon 
ever so well ; I’d been working for him for seventeen months 
when suddenly his manner changed. I was questioned about 
a case of silly miniatures which stands in his study always 
locked. He asked if I ever opened the case or handled the 
miniatures, or interfered with them and left them lying about. 
ata no key, how could 1? I suppose I spoke up pretty 
strongly. 

ss eae valuable ones had disappeared, worth a hundred 
and eighty pounds. Mrs. Bente was awfully nasty about it 
and wanted to send for the police, but her husband woukin’t 
let her. There was a fuss, and I was told not to worry about 
it any more. But.I had to go at the end of the week, no 
reason given. They live over there "—giving an angry wave 
of her hand towards the big white houses facing tho park. 

“Tt doesn’t matter to them if I starve. Oh, no! I’ve 
answered advertisements, but people want my references, 
and I maveyt any. I'm reduced to selling my clothes now 
to get Oa 

“Tell me more about the miniatures.” 


“I'll Go and See Him.” 


“They were kept in a large glass case standing against the 

wall in his study, where I met to work and do most of my 
typing. He was away a good deal, and I was often thcro 
alone. Sometimes I stayed in the house. The things were 
arranged on velvet, and I used to look at them whcn 
I'd nothing particular to do. But Mrs. Bente didn’t like 
anyone to i idle, and if I heard her coming I generally popped 
“back to my seat. She may have seen me at the case.” 

The recital of the story brought the tears afresh, and Rachel 
was silent awhile, wondering how she could help without 
offering charity. 

“ It doesn’t seem to me that you've had a fair chance,” she 
observed at last. ‘If your employer has anything against 
you he should speak outright, and prove his charge ; other- 


The git] flung out her arms 


By HOUGHTON TOWNLEY, 


Author of “The Splendid Coward,” “Paul Pry Up-to-Date,” etc. 


The heroine of these novel stories—each of which 
is complete in itself and can be read independently 
of the others—is a beautiful girl imbued with 
a passionate hatred of cruelty, injustice, meanness, 
and crime in all forms, who, on coming into a small 
fortune, resolves to devote her life and energy to a 
single-handed combat with evil. She seeks to bring 
retribution upon unpunished. offenders, and works 
haphazard, but with the instinct of a born detective. 
She is a feminine Sir Galahad, a detective missionary 
and a champion of the oppressed, who runs to earth 
some extraordinary people in a series of amazing and 


thrilling adventures. 


— 


brother.” The words came out with an effort and a choke. 
“ He once got into trouble, and that'll eer be against me. 
It was a horrible disgrace ; it was prison, and I’ve had to kee 
him from starvation. Not that he’s troubled me muc 
lately ; but_ when he’s down on his luck, he looks to me to 
share what I’vo got with him. That’s where all my savings 
went.” 

“* Your brother’s faults are not yours. 
Mr. Bente. Tell me where he lives.” 

“* Tl show you the house.” 

The two walked side by side until the establishment of Mr. 
Bente was reached—a fine, big place, not maintained by the 
literary efforts of the owner, who was evidently a man of 
wealth as well as culture. 

Rachel was fortunate in finding him at home, and was 
shown into his study, where almost the first thing that 
caught her eye was a large ebonised glass cabinet, something 
like a shop showcase, with rows of miniatures hung upon @ 
slanting velvet panel. 

Mr. Bente was about sixty—tall, distinguished, lean, almost 
hollow-cheeked, with a mass of bushy white hair, a cultured, 
se soul, soft of speech, and slow in manner. He received 

er courteously and waved her towards achair. She plunged 
at once into business. 


Not Accused of Theft. 


“* T’ve called to sce you, Mr. Bente, about the girl who was 
Lae typist, and was dismissed, I understand, upon suspicion 
of theft.” 

“* [ never said so,” he interjected hastily but gently. 

“That is her impression. She thinks she cannot get a 
reference from you, or another situation, until her charactcr 


We are dealing with 


is cleared. Something must be proved one way or the other, | 


and I mean to see it through.” 

‘“‘ Aren’t you a little young to talk so determinedly ?” 
asked the elderly man, looking at her over his spectacles. 
“T can assure you at once that I don’t accuse Miss Burt of 
the theft of my miniatures. 
to help her to another situation. Perha ”” Herc he 
broke off and was thoughtful, but did not finish his sentence. 

“Then my mission is at an end. Can you 
reason for her dismissal, something to comfort the girl—the 
real reason.” 

Mr. Bente looked more troubled, then rose to his feet and 
squared his shoulders and fidgeted. 

“IT foel it on my conscience to tell you that——” He 
broke off again and went to the door, which stood ajar, and 
looked out, as if afraid of cavesdroppers, then back to the 
hearthrug. . 

** I’m going to make a confession to you, Miss Ransom, that 
I have made to no one else, not even to the police. It isa 

inful one, but, in case you imagine I harbour uncharitable 
fecliigs against Miss Burt, I must tell you that I suspect. — 
eomeone clse. No definite person, but someone, in short, 
humiliating as it is to confess it, someone in my own house- 
hold. 


Rachel Makes a Proposal. 

“The whole thing is a ss Sinco Miss Burt left, 
another miniature has disappeared. And here is a peculiar 
thing, it was the most valuable of all my collection, ie? 
not a soul in the house besides myself was aware of it. It 
was shabby, scratched and yellow, but rarc, and by Ozias 
Humphrey, one of the best of the eighteenth-century 
miniaturists. Of course, I talk about my bargains and dis- 
coveries in art matters to my family, as every man does, but 
I never did before Miss Burt. 

‘* I was very sorry to lose her, but she went to satisfy my 
wife, who once ay Sy her examining the lock, or, at any 
rate, bending over the case with unusual interest. To make 
a long story short, it became best for Miss Burt to go—for her 
own sake.” 

“Then am I to understand you would take Miss Burt back 


Further, I shall be most happy | 


ive me the | 


“True, true; my wife has often suggested that Y should 
have a secretary on the spot for eas work. I’m out a 
good deal in the daytime.” 

“* Well, let me see what I can do. I'll come to you without 
a salary, Mr. Bente, or, rather, my salary shall g3 to Miss 
Burt. If you will let me, I'll undertake to solve your mystery. 
I’ve studied criminal investigation, and have read almost 
every work on the subject. They know me at Scotland Yard, 
and I’ve helped them in several cases. They shall give me a 
reference, if one is needed.” 

Mr. Bente was silent for a time, making up his mind. At 
last ho came to a swift resolution. 

“* We'll consider it settled. Miss Ransom, from to-day you 
are my sccretary. First, I'll explain this case of miniatures.” 

He unlocked the cabinet with his private key. Tho lock 
was a Chubb, and he declared that there was no duplicate 
except at the makers. He handled his treasures lovingly, 
showed her the blanks in the drawers underneath where the 
missing works had formerly been, and explained which were 
the priceless ones. 

“No one but myself ever touches these.” 

“ And no one else shall, Mr. Bente. You shall lock them 
up, and when I take on my duties I'll lay some traps, and 
ae you every time you or anyone else has been to look at 
them.” 

| * * * * * 


After settling the details, Rachel joined the unhappy Mise 
Burt and made her heart glad by recounting the conversation 
just concluded. 

On the following morning she appeared, suitably gowned, 
as io new eccretary, and was at once shown to Mr. Bente’s 
study. 

He had found plenty of work for her, so that in half an 
hour she looked very busy. Her employer went out at eleven, 
and soon afterwards Mrs. Bente arrived upon the scene and 
introduced herself—a charming, handsome woman of forty, 
rather blonde, a little made up, and beautifully dressed. 

Rachel was polite without any trace of humility, and the 

| lady paced round the room with a proprietary air, taking 
sidclong glances at the new girl. 


Thick-set and Sullen-looking. 


As she passed the miniature cabinet her fingors travelled 
over the top of the glass front as a precautionary measure, 
; to be quite sure that it was locked. She made no comment, 
; and her daughter joined her in a few moments ; apparently 
| they were accustomed to use the study as a library when the 
master of the house was not at home. 

The daughter was neither pretty nor. amiable, and about 
Rachel’s own age, perhaps a step-daughter. They searched 
the bookcases for an imaginary volume, making sotto voce 
comments on the new secretary. This intercst was soon 
exhausted, and they stood looking out of the window, discuss- 
ing a bridge-party which was to take place that evening. 

At the mention of bridge, Rachel bent -her h and 
listened. They played cards—the mother and daughter both ! 
Mrs. Bente scemed ill at ease and restless, moving about the 
room in an aimless manner and looking searchingly at Rachel 
every now and then. Finally she came to a pause behind 

| Rachel’s chair. 

“ By the way, Miss—-Miss Ransom, I suppose my husband 
told you that this caso of miniatures is not to be touched ?” 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Bente explained that.” 

‘i Come along, Mary, if we're going to Harrods we must 
; hurry.” 

: _ They had no sooner departed than a young man burst inte 
' the room rather unceremoniously. He was about nincteen, 
| thick-set and sullen-looking. 

“IT beg your pardon,” he blurted out. ‘I thought father 

| washere.” His hat was in his hand, and he too was going out. 

The front door closed behind him a few minutes later. 
|  ‘ Well, I’ve seen them all,” murmured Rachel, ** and I 

on't like any of them. The wife’s interest in the miniatures 
| is curiously keen. She plays bridge for high stakes perhaps, 

and—well, I'd better get to work.” 

She closed the door, which the young man had left open, 
and passed quickly to the miniature case. With two little 

| bits of wax and a piece of very fine silk she made a conncction 
between the front of the case and the body, so that the glass 
panel front could not be cpened without disturbing the silk 
thread, which was only half an inch long. The wax was of 
the same ebon blackness as the beading of the glass panel. 

On Mr. Bente’s return about lunchtime she told him \ sat 
she had done and showed him the trap. He was pleaved and 
interested, and went away chuckling. 

** How foolish of me to have shown him!” was Rachel's 
immediate thought. ‘He may go and tell his wife or his 
aon. I'll make another trap on the other side, and say 
nothing about it.” 


A Man of the World. 


The unfavourable impression made upon her by the various 
membcrs of the family was considerably moditied during the 


day. 

Mire. Bente was kindly in manner, showed her to her room, 
and arran, for her to take meals in a little sitting-room 
next the li rary 

Miss Bente showed signs of friendliness, realising that the 
new secretary was of a different class from the discharged 
Miss Burt ; and she went on to discuss the ex-typist, showing 
that she had no notion why the gil left. 


wise you'll have t difficulty in getting another eituation. | again if the matter could be satisfactorily cleared up ?” “T used to rather like her,” she explainod. “ She wasn’t 
He speak. ll go and see him, if you will give me your “ Most assuredly. She was a capable worker. I miss her half a bad sort, but distinctly common, so different from her 
authority.” every day. I can’t get another with half her intelligence.” | brother. He was awfully handsome and most superior. 


“You're very kind,” replied the girl, “ but I—I—don't 
think it'll be much use. Not with her there.” 

“ Never mind, I’ll'try. If be’s a man and a gentleman, he 
will at least be just, if he can’t be gencrous. Tell me. tho 
address and I’ll call at once.” 


“May I ask what means you have taken to discover the 
real thief?” 

He sighed heavily and his shoulders drooped. 

* None at all. I don’t want to know who the thief is. I 
shudder to think!” 


“ You've seen her brother ?” 

“Yes, when father and mother were away he came here 
for his sister, to fetch something that had to be posted down 
to father at Brighton. And we talked for ever so long over 
the fire in the hieary—just like old fri’ 4s. Such a man of 


“ There’s another reason wh le would suspect me,” “ You surely won't let such a thing hang over your home ? | the world, and such charming mauny vend ta wor dor 

ighed the gitl denpcivdently. * No ‘ault of ‘eine’ thoagh.” Let me solve the mystery for you, Mr. Bente? e how it was that brother and sist’ : ely 
defiantly, ‘:Heaven knows I’ve done my best to make “ 7 different. 1 i di 

up for it by helping him.” “Yes. I flatter mysclf I am rather clever at that sort of “ He flattered you, I suppose ? ry 

“We a ‘ oak P pons “7 whe a apn ‘s aie Te | suppose go ; at any rate, fF 

Well, is, i to know J] was tainted, | and had her own room not let me take her place ; . ; 

anirched, ites et ha H iPoople eS “That's not a bad idea, Ga you typewrito?” “And you arranged that Mi: there, I 

“ But if you’ve done no wrong——” “No; but you can give me other work, surcly—looking up | expect * esas 

* Well. i may as well tell you, I'm referring to—my | references. and that sort of thing?” “ What a good guesser yo 


Whene'er you take your ‘ll find smart youngetere read THE SCOU 
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for good | ~He can never come now—not with 


excuse. He's so unfortunate—and so poor ! » 
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: "& How long ego was all this?” 
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* gone, 


“Oh, a year—yes, quite a year!” 

* And you haven't seen him since ?” 

“* Of course not.” 
cat on vos Bente proved to be something of a student 
His pare f i Rachel that Bob was the best of brothers 
and the steadiest of young men. He was also very y 
the bequest.of an aunt, which made him independent of his 


family. 

ba ; fact, I believe his money is a worry to him,” continued 
the girl. “ Don’t I wish it happened to be mine. I'd soon 
find something to do with it.” 

In two days Rachel had the confidence of all the members 
of the family ; but she did not succeed in finding out anything 
further about the ex-secretary, although Mrs. Bente was 
distinctly bitter concerning her. 

The situation was very puzzling. None of these _people 
seemed to have need of money, or to be leading anything but 
normal lives. Mrs. Bente was, however, often in the study 
alone when Rachel went away. Sudden returns at odd 
moments frequently surprised her there ; but sho only smiled 
a friendly greeting, made one or two casual remarks, and went 


away. . “¢ ‘ 


On the fourth day something happened. Rachel examined 
the little threads in the morning and found them both broken. 
She waited expectantly for Mr. Bente to come to the study 
after breakfast, and the moment he entered, shut the door 
with o snap. 

“ Please go to the cabinet, Mr. Bente.” 

“ Something wrong?” he queried, going very pale and 
rushing across. “ Yes, broken ; the thread is severed !” 
His hand trembled as he took out his keys and unlocked the 
front of the cabinet. His eye rapidly scanned the rows of 

ictures ; all were there; in the drawer below everything was 
in order. But in the second drawer—a gap! 
Who Can the Thief Be ? 

He cried out in dismay. 

“Te’s the Cosway! e person who has been to this 
cabinet is an expert, for I only discovered that this particular 

rtrait was by Coeway three days ago. I took it with me to 
Bond Street, and put it back on my return.” 

servant.” 


“Tt must be a . 
“Impossible! What can they know of the worth of such 
things as these? Only my wife of all the people in this house 
has any knowledge of the difference in value of these things, 
because I have told her.” 
“The thief may be in league with a receiver who knows you 


are a collector.” 

“Very improbable. I rarely buy, unless 
never eell. hen did you last examine the 

“ Last nhs just before going to bed. I came back on 


purpose. fo—1 remember now I came back, but forgot 


to . ’ 

Rachel bit her lip with vexation, and her heart leapt as 
she remembered with a shock that the reason for omitting 
to examine the trap was the presence of Mrs. Bente in the 
room. Mrs. Bente had called her attention to a joke in 
Punch, after which they talked, leaving the room together, 
Rachel forgetting what she had come for. 

It should have been stated that Rachel’s “ reference ” 
when she first look up her duties was Inspector Dewer of 
Scotland Yard, who had testified to Mr. Bente’s satisfaction 
of her suitability for the task she had undertaken, and he had 
written to Rachel just one line: 

“Good luck! What you ought to use is a burglar alarm.” 

She had relied upon her wax and thread so far, but now 
remembered his suggestion. Knowing nothing of burglar 
appliances, she applied to Dewer to send her something to 
fix to the cabinet that would ring a bell in another part of 
the house. Mr. Bente was too upset to give her any assistance, 
but to an alarm being fixed. In the meantime Rachel 
oud her brains for some newdevice. At last she hit upon 
r which had a startling sequel. 


Betrayed by Soot. 


In the evening she applied a lighted candle to the lower 
wooden beading of the case, sooting it badly from end to end, 
so that any person coming tothe cabinet and leaning over the 

front to reach the lock would assuredly touch the sooted 
surface and be marked. If the offender were s man, the 
mark might remain undiscovered on dark clothes, but if a 
woman in light dress—and both Mrs. Bente and her daughter 
affected white—the culprit would surely be discovered. 

Mrs. Bente was in the lib a deal that day, and 
Rachel came upon her there the last thing in the evening 
before locking up. It was a uarter-past eleven, and Mrs. 
Bente was standing under the electrolier reading tho headings 
of an evening paper picked up from an armchair. 

Her face was calm and her manner quite placid, but Rachel’s 
sharp eyes discovered at once that her dress was smeared with 
‘a thin line of black. It was hard to repress a cry of triumph, 
and she waited impatiently for the culprit to leave the room, 
then flew over to the cabinet and examined the thread and 
wax at the top. It was broken ! 

“ At last!’ she cried, and pondered on her next step. 

Instead of locking up as usual she waited for Mr. Bente’s 
step in the corridor on his way to bed. To be quite sure, she 
once more examined her trap, this time looking at both 
threads. 

The one at the top was severed, and the one af the side 
intact. This was rather a facer! What was the explana- 
tion? Ahesitancy seized her. To upset the husband's peace 
of mind by denouncing his wife on such slender evidence was 
almost criminal ; but while she pondered, Mr. Bente entered 
the room. 

“What is the at he asked. 
Anything happened ?” 

Vea the thread at the top is again broken.” 

” he cried, and without waiting for further 
to the cabinet. 


rivately, and 
thread ?” 


* You look excited. 


to him ta count the specimens. 


Is a man helpless without hie wife? Read the man’s side of the question 


Why didn’t I 
short now!” 


in its helpless dismay. 
ad dropped into « chair with her hands in her =P 


Tho case seemed to have been opened, yet the thread was 
to have 


A Night of Suspense. 

“You are puzzled,” he said. “ Whom do you suspect ? 
I’ve felt for two days that you have formed an idea. 

“That is so,” she replied, “ but I cannot speak until I am 
sure. Count them a and write the number down, please, 
so that there may be no mistake. 

ou.” 

Together they made an inventory, catalog the works 
and giving a description of each. It was midnight before they 
had finished. 

“Will you do me a favour 2?” ghe asked as they were 
locking up the study. ‘‘I want you to let me take charge of 
the key of the cabinet itself.” 

ss hy? Who could get at my keys ? ” As he spoke he 
read the thought that was in her mind, and sighed miserably. 

“No, Iwill not part with the key, but it shall be hidden in 
a secret place.” ° 

* * * * s 

Again a night of suspense in which nothing happened, and 
during the oa day s parcel was delivered from Inspector 
Dewer accompanied by one of his short, characteristic notes. 

“ Dear Miss Ransom,—The tackle you want is here. It is 
better than an alarm, which allows the thief to clear. This 
acts in the same way, except that a latch is fixed outside the 
door of the room, and the spring works in the cabinet. The 
moment the cabinet is opened the alarm will ring in any part 
of the house you like to set it; the new hook-latch outside the 
door will drop simultaneously, to that the thief can’t get out, 
unless by the windows, which should be screwed up.—D.” 

The letter was shown to Mr. Bente, who agreed to the 
fixing of the alarm. It was very cunning, but very simple, 
and it was not set until the rest of the household had retired 
for the night. Bente himself drove the eyelet in the door 
and fixed screw which held the iron hook. 

The alarm, a powerful bell, was hung above, and it was 
practically impossible for the thief to open the cabinet front 
an inch without the alarum sounding and the hook dropping 
to fix the door and shut him, or her, in the room. 


Outside the Study Door. 


The thief was caught at about twelve o'clock that night. 

Rachel, who had only just dropped off, being too excited 
and worried to sleep, was awakened by a sudden hideous 
clanging that roused the whole house. he hurried into her 
wrapper and went swiftly downstairs. The first person to 
meet her was Mrs. Bente similarly garbed, coming from the 
other end of the corridor. 

“What has happened ? Where is my husband ?” 

Young Bente next appeared, pecane iret the banisters 
and demanding the reason for the horrible row, and asking if 
the housé was on fire. Then Miss Bente’s voice was heard 
in another direction. The whole family was there. 

The bell continued to ring, and they all assembled outside 
the study door, where, sure enough, the big iron claw had 
fallen in the screw eyelet and held the door fast. Mr. Bento 
was the last to arrive on the scene. 

“The thief is inside!” cried Rachel dramatically. “I 
want to be the first to enter.” 

“No, no!” interposed Mrs. Bente, holding her back ; but 
Mr. Bente had opened the door and they all passed into the 
dark. An electric torch was moving near a window ; but the 
sudden switching on of the light revealed the culprit. 

The thief was 8 young man—a stranger to them all. He 
stood sullen and white, but uttered no word. 

“ Well, sir, and who are you?” thundered Mr. Bente. 

No answer. 

“Do you want me to lay this stick about your back,” 
cried P be Bente. 

Still no answer, only a hunted look and a shifting glance 
ranging over the faces confronting him, coming to rest 
eventually upon Miss Bente, who was on the ver of a faint. 

Rachel advanced quite close and scrutinised him keenly. 

“TI know who this person is! Leave me alone with him.” 

“Tt isn’t safe; he might murder you!” cried Mrs. Bente. 

“J’ll take the risk. You can all wait outside.” 

Slowly they retired. Mr. Bente first, then his wife, ex- 
postulating, then the son leading his sister. 


‘Nothing but the Truth. 


“Stay! One moment! I'd rather not be quite alone, 
with this person. I should like Miss Bente to keep me com- 
pany, if she will? And it may reassure her to know that J 


am a detective /”” 

A gasp of surprise came from the people of the household, 
who were unaware of Rachel's mission; terror was on the 
face of Miss Bente, who was left seated in a chair by the table 
in accordance with Rachel’s authoritative signs. 

“Now then, Mr. Burt, the explanation!” demanded 
Rachel sharply. 

“;{ I see you know whol am. It’s simpleenough. I'vegot 
a duplicate key.” 


FOOTBALLERS 


will find fullest reports of all matches in the “Daily 
Express” with critical comments on the play and players. 
Monday’s issue is especially good. Watch it. 


Daily Express 


Supplied by all newsagents and bookstalls fer 
One Halfpenny per day. 


I want the trath, id 
tterly now, anil looked up hope- 


ang Ned; she knows—I gave it away. She 
must know I let you in, and showed you the ones to take. 
Oh, Miss Ransom, I was in love with him—and he was so 


ri 
“So poor that he’s been sponging on an honest sister, and 
needs must corrupt her master’s daughter and teach her to 


lessly. 
“It’s no 


“Stand away, please; there is your father to think of 
before this—person here. Mr. Burt, you will please accom- 
pany me to another room and leave Miss Bente to tell her 
pitiful story to her father; it is her only hope of keeping 
the matter secret.” 
gir her arms on the table sobbing, and Rachel 
retired with the thief. Mr. Bente was sent in to his danghter, 


painful reading. full 


to the counting of the miniatures by Mr. Bente and his 
daughter. 
hen Mr. Bente came from the library and furious 


he seemed to be a changed man. His son, who was on ard, 
noted with satisfaction the fury in his father’s eyes. e old 
man called him on one side. ; 

“My boy, I am old, and not strong, but just now you 
expressed a desire to use that walking-stick.” 

** Rather.” 

“Use it then. I won't have the police interfering. 
Nothing is missing, but—don’t spare him on that account.’* 


Thrashed and Kicked Out. 


The others were all sent to bed. Mr. Bente and Rachel 
returned to the unhappy girl in the library. Rachel was 
trembling, but the old man was listening to certain muffled 
sounds and whining cries. 

“ What is that?” asked the wretched girl by the table, 
with white, scared face. 

“ Your punishment—| shared by another,” answered 
the old man sternly. ‘“ Bob is him, Open the 
door a little wider, Miss Ransom.” 

“Qh—oh—oh!? moaned the unhappy girl Her cries 
rose almost to a scream and drowned the muffled yells and 
roars for mercy from the room on the other side of the hall. 
& A door opened. 

There was a sound of someone choking with big, strong 
knuckles thrust between a collar and a throat, a heavy 
dragging across the hall to the front door, a final kick, and an 
im ge and Ly door 7 csp 

B te joined his son, hel smuggled the weepin 
girl to bed. sities 
* * e e e 

Rachel, in her search for evil, had discovered that it might 
be blended with a great deal of , and that most crimes 
begin with weakness ; but two th led her—— 

e line of soot on Mrs. Bente's and the broken 
thread at the top of the cabinet. 

Before she left next day this was explained. Mrs. Bente 
confessed that her husband had weakly confided to her the 
secret of the wax and thread at the top of the cabinet ; and 
whenever she went into the study alone she could not resist 
looking at it, which, of course, caused her to bend over the 
sooted ledge. Sometimes she touched the thread ; and it was 
she who had broken it on the occasion when the side one was 
undisturbed. 

ef ee 


“Pa, what's a tip?" 
“A tip, my son, is a small sum of money which you 
give a man because you're afraid he won’t like not being 
paid for something you didn’t ask him to do,” 


— ste 


“Do you thiak we ought to have a bigger Army and 
a larger Navy ?” 

? ai * = hg eine irl. ‘It would be 
so nice if all the boys at the dances could in unif 
with epaulets and braided collars," ee 

oe fe 


TOO TERRIBLE. 

“T wapg the mistake of my lifetime the other day,” 
complained a young woman to a friend in a tram, as the 
two rode into the town together. 

“What did you do, dear?’* asked her friend 


“Yes. You've guessed it. She was out and I left 
that card, and never once thought of the word I had 
na [dent knew her at all, so she will not 

as a joke, — ¥ 
eee ee joke, well, there’s only one hope I 
“ What is that, dear ?™ 
“That the writing was so bad that she can’t read it, 


and will think it’s some kind of a new fad.” 
The two friends left the tram at that point, 
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Fetfpogies® 
Y [pes Childhood 


ih AND OF TO-DAY. 


ee 


Some Delightful Yarns by Well-known Actors 
and Actresses. 

(No doubt, during the past Christmas, you both read and 
heard a lot of ghost storics, you may even have been 
frightened by a “‘ bogy.” Below are some of the things that 
used to frighten celebrities when they were “ kiddies,” and 
that fill them with dread and apprehension to-day.) 


Mr. JOSEPH COYNE, 
of “ Merry Widow” and “ Dollar Princess" fame, and 
one of the most popular and accomplished actors America 
has ever sent us. 

Tue “ truant officer” was the terror of my boyhood in 
New York. He was seven foot high, and had a face 
like an ogre out of a fairy-tale book. Nevertheless, I 
successfully defied him, not for a day, nor a week, but for 
four solid months. 

Yes, for a whole term I played truant from school, and 
was never caught once. But I had a mighty close shave 
one day. 

I i out in the streets as usual, enieying any fun that 
was going—on this particular occasion I was following a 
funeral—when suddenly I ran plump into my father. 

“Hullo, Joe,” he said, “what are you doing out of 
school ?” . 

Necessity, as you know, is the mother of invention. 
* Been sent to look for an absentee, sir,” I said boldly. 

“Oh, indeed!” said the “ old man,” and let me go. 
I cut down the first side-street, and presently came on 
some men excavating drains. Of course I had to sit 
down and superintend the operations, and I was doing 
so when I felt my left ear taken in a firm grip, and, looking 
round, I saw my father. a 

“So this is the way you look for an absentee, is it?” 
he inquired. I did not say anything worth mentioning, 
and my father himself saw me into school = 

Being nothing if not modest, I strove to slip in without 
attracting any notice, and actually gained a seat before 
I was “spotted.” Gee! I thought there would have 
been a riot.. The other boys whooped and cheered, and 
the teacher pretended not to recognise me, saying I had 
grown so much since he had last seen me. Then he 
wanted to know to what was due the unusual honour of 
my attendance. ; 

I tried to bluff it out. ‘‘ What are you gettin’ at?” I 
said, with an air of injured innocence. ‘I don’t know 

what you’re talking about. I’ve been here every day, 
sitting behind Jimmy Purden, only you haven't seen me; 
aint I, Jimmy?” 

I believe my bluff might have succeeded, but the 
faithless ‘ Jimmy ” refused to back me up, being overcome 
with mirth at my audacity. 

Anyway, the “ truant officer” was the bogy of m 
boyhood, and later on I played truant for good—or bad. 
This was when I was serving my apprenticeship with a 
sculptor. One day during his absence I managed to 
smash his latest masterpiece, and I just did a break to 
the nearest circus, never to return. 

To-day, the chief bogy of my life is a red-faccd gentle- 
man in a red coat and check knickerbockers. He doesn’t 
really exist, nevertheless he is terribly real. His name is 
“ Colonel Boe and he is the terror of most golfers. 
He is a mythical opponent against whom you play for 
cups and medals. The idea is that he never makes a 
mistake. He is the perfect golfer. I am the worst that 
ever was. 


Mr. KENNETH DOUGLAS, 
One of the most delightful of light comedians ; now playing 
in “ Little Mrs. Cummins” at the Playhouse. 

I pon'r know whether you know the itinerant 
entertainer who goes about with bells and cymbals and 
drums attached to his head and other parts of his 
anatomy, playing them by waggling his head and arms and 
legs ; but this chap, or at least one of him, was the ‘ bogy ” 
of my nursery days. 

I cannot imagine why he should have filled me with 
such terror, but my nurse couldn't see my heels for dust 
whenever we met him, which was all too frequently, 
and the mere threat to fetch him in was more than enough 
to make me good when I was naughty at home, which, 
again, was not a rare occurrence. 

The “ bogies ” of to-day? ‘ First nights,” and my hair, 
which simply will not lie down. 


Miss EMMY WEHLEN, 
the dainty and delightjul German actress who ts playing a 
prominent part in “The Dollar Princess” at Daly's 
Theatre. 
' Tus “bogy” of my childhood was not of a very 
original description. It was a black man, invented by 
my nurse to keep me good, a task which I fear kept her 
usy. 
re for the things I fear to-day, I have received so much 
kindness in London that I do not wish to say a word against 
anything British. But I must confess that your hansom- 


Some good etories about Parliamentary candidates will be found in this week’s M. A. P. 


cab frightens me terribly. Indeed, nothing would 
induce me to enter one nowadays. 

You see, almost the first time I rode in a hansom I was 
thrown out and hurt, so now I take a taxi or a “ growler,” 
or just walk. But hansoms—g-r-r-r-ugh. 


Mies EDITH WYNNE-MATTHISON 
(Mrs. C. Rann Kennedy), 
the brilliant young actress who has already found her way 
righé to the front rank, and was playing tn “ The Servant 
fn the House” at the Adelphi. 

My“ bogies ” of childhood took the form of mysterious 
dark animals with shining green eyes, who hid under my 
bed ready to snap at my bare toes as I jumped therein. 

My “ bogies ” to-day are the causes of the squalor and 
misery of modern Britain. That's why I am a Socialist. 


Mr. BARCLAY GAMMON, 
the well-known St. George's Hall entertainer (with a piano), 

As I am still a mere child, I will confine my reply to 
present times. Of these the principal “ bogy” E the 
aggressive, patronising butler I meet at ‘‘ At Homes” and 
receptions in my capacity of entertainer. 

I particularly remember one butler, who said to me in 
most patronising tones after a very successful half-hour 
in the drawing-room : 

“* Now, my man, when you want any ‘ refreshment’ or 
‘ stimulant ’ of henny kind, jest give me the horfice, and 
T’ll send one o’ the gels down to the kitchen with it for yer.”” 


OO ho 


POLITICS, 

“Now, Maria,” said Wise, at breakfast the other 
morning, “as the Budget is likely to be the great topic 
at the next election, I think it time you knew something 
about it. Sol propose to post you up in it.” 

a at mal said Mrs, Wise. ‘1s it anything like 

“ Bridge, madam! No, it isn’t. It’s a cross between 
marbles and that wildly exciting thing that errand boys 
play with trousers buttons. Bridge, indeed! It’s 
politics, woman! Ever heard of ’em?” 

“ Oh, I know what it is ; it’s something to do with the 
anarchists ? ” 

“ Ah, now you've got it, have you? Great St. Peters- 
burg! You only want a smell of gunpowder and an 
inflammatory pamphlet to be a bloodstained revolutionist. 
That’s your idea of politics, is it? Great Asquith! Ever 
heard of Tariff Reform ?” 

“There, why didn’t you say so before. Now I know. 
Of course, it’s something to do with what they call the 
simple life—living on beans and things.” 

“You've hit it!” howled Wise. ‘“‘ What a brain 
you have! Stu-pen-dous! Who says women shouldn’t 
vote? Great Chiltern Hundreds! You only want a 
printed address and a bad egg to be a general election!” 
and Wise staved off a fit of apoplexy in the nick of time 
by putting his head under the tap. 


—_——_—_»-$-e—__. 
THE DOOMED DEADHOUSE. 


Paris’ Famous Sight, the Morgue, is to be Demolished in 
Favour of a More Modern Mortuary. 


One of the best-known ‘sights’ of Paris is doomed. 
One had almost said the most famous “sight” of the 
world, for the Paris Morgue is known the world over. 
It is controlled by the Departmental Council of the 
Seine, and at the last meeting of the year this body 
accided to pull down the present shabby, squat little 
building and replace it, on another site in the neighbour- 
hood, with a mortuary of more modern type. 

There are very few English visitors to Paris who can 
boast that they never hunted out the Morgue. It lies 
behind the Cathedral of Notre Dame, and in it are 
exposed the bodies of all unknown persons who have 
perished in the river or met with some other sudden or 
unexplained death. Unless the bodies are previously 
claimed, they are placed in a refrigerator and are after- 
wards exposed, frozen, on the marble slabs of the “ salle 
d’exposition,” which is kept at a temperature of 25 deg. 
Fahr. Those who are seeking lost relatives or frien 
may go to the Morgue and examine the bodics through a 
glass partition, and identification is helped by the un- 
fortunate person’s clothing, which is hung up over each 


of recent years over seven hundred bodies have been 
brought to the Morgue every year, and in their frozen 
state they have been kept, if necessary, for three months. 

Theoretically, of course, the Morgue is not a “ sight,” 
and the general public are not supposed to go there, but 
people whose tastes lie in this direction can easily say 
they are seeking for missing friends. 

A grimly humorous story, and one that is quite true, 
was told some little time ago about the Morgue. One day 
a little boy entered the building, and after staring for a 
few minutes at the marble slabs, on which it happened 
that no bodies were exposed, he suddenly burst into 
tears. 

“‘ What’s the matter, my little man ? ” asked somebody 
sympathetically. ‘Is someone you know dead ?" 

Struggling between indignation and disappointment, 
the child waved an expressive hand towards the empty 
slabs, “There aren’t any bodies," he sobbed, and 
refused to be comforted. 
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Blood - Poison from a_ simple 
“Scrape”"—Skin Raw & Burnaing— 
Painful Discharging Wound defies: 
Dootors, but yields to Zam-Buk. 


De from blood-poisoning is the daily peri] 
of all earning a living to-day, and unless the 
simplest cut, bruise, or scratch is promptly 
dressed with the world-renowned antiseptic h¢ aler, 
Zam-Buk, there exists the serious danger that dirt 
and disease ge:ms will get into the wound and set 
up skin-disease or blocd-poisoning with possitly 
fatal results, as the papers almost da'‘ly show. 

When Mr. J. H. Davis, an engine fitter, of 6 Holly 
Cottages, Washford Lane, Meole Brace,Shrewsbury, 
neglected a ‘scraped’ shin, he paid the penalty 
in months of intense suffering from a bl od-pci: oued 
leg, which only the great antiseptic healer, 
Zam-Buk, could heal. 

6‘ While working on an engine foot-plate," Mr. 
Davis explained to a ‘‘ Shrewsbury Chronicle " re- 
porter, ‘I slipped and scraped my right shin. I 
didn’t take much notice of the injury, but when I 
got home I found my leg inflamed, and the skin 
raw and sore. I think some dye frcm the new 
socks I was wearing at the time must have worked 
through the broken skin. At any rate my leg was 
ao bai that a few days after the accident I had 
to go to the Salop Infirmary. 

“The skin all round the wound had turned searlet, 
and peeled off like scales, while the wound itself constantly 
discharged matter. The doctors at last told me I had 
chronic blood-poison. All their ointmentsand different 
treatments had no good effect, and after attending the 
Infirm for twenty-six weeks I gave up in despair. 

**By this time my leg was nothing better than a bi 
inflamed ped igo sore, burning and itching day an 
night, and mak ng my life miserable. How it 
would have ended I fear to think, if I hadn't heard of 
Zam-Buk’s wonderful healing = 
feats. I tried the balm. Yo" = = 
can imagine my delight 
when the itching and 
burning stopped. This 
gave me new hope, 
and I eager! 

ersevered wit 

am-Buk. I greatly 
appresiased the 
soothing powers of 
this grand balm, and 
was more teful 
still to notice that the 
festering was bein 
checked. Zam - Bu 
first cleansed the 
ugly sore, and then it 

led it up splen- 
didly. Anew healthy 
skin then grew over 
the place.’ 


— 


Zam . Bk cures 
eczema, piles, ulcers, 
ringworm, poiscned 
wounds, etc, It te 
sold by all Chemists ut 
1/13, 2/9, or 4/6 
(2/9 st.e contains 
ner:rly 4 time: the 
small size.) 


We ask you to t-st Zam-Buk 

free. Send this coupon (with 1d. 

stamp for return postage) 

to the Zam-Buk Co., Leeds, 
for dainty free sample. 
Pearson's Weekly, 13/1/10. 


FREE 
OFFER 


One penny. 
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TaEns is no winter exercise superior to skating, but 
owing to the uncertainty of our climate a reasonable 
amount of care is neeessary when venturing upon ice in 
England. Almost every winter one reads in the papers 
about skating fatalities which could certainly have been 
avoided by the exercise of a little forethought and common 
sense. 

There are several things which the skater should bear in 
mind when setting out in pursuit of his favourite hobby. 
For instance, when snow comes down and covers the ice 
the latter is prevented from getting any thicker, so that 
if after a very short spell of frost the snow descends, you 
ehould be very careful about venturing upon such ice with 
its covering of frozen snow. 

Then, again, ranning water does not freeze so quickly 
as still water, so that if a pond on which you are skating 
is fed by a stream or spring at one end, remember that. the 
ice at that end will not be so thick as in other parts, and do 
not skate over it without first finding out in what con- 
dition it is. ; 

The simplest way of testing ice when you are skating 
on strange 
waters is to 

with 
ou a stick 

aving a 
heavy end 
toit. Strike 
the ice a- 
head of you 
when in 
doubt, and 
you will soon 
get to know 
whether it is 
reliable or 
not. The 
sound of a 
blow upon 
good ice is 

nite —_dif- 
erent from 
the hollow cracking noise given back by weak ice, 
which also lacks the dark blue-black appearance of a well- 
frozen surface. 

When skating straight ahead, with one or more friends, 


ORIGINAL DIRECTION —¥ So SWERVE * 
OF THE TWO SKATERS ‘“ 


~ 


When skating on strange waters ts advisable 
to travel roped together 8o that should the first man 
go through the tce, hie companion turns to right 
or left sharply and puts all his weight on the rope. 
Many lives have been saved in this way. 


Kale in Safely 


Half a Page of Useful Tips for 
those who Love to Speed Over 


the Ice. 


over ice about which there is any doubt, get any rope about 

pil rp oe long and fasten one end of it round the 
: 

com ware mpanion, putting the other end round your 

Then start off one behind the other with the first man 


leading by about ; . 
art 4 a ut twenty yards. If he should come to 


under, strike , 9 INCHES DEEP" 
off to right ‘ H 
or left, lay- 
ing both 
hands on the 
rope and 
putting all 
your weight 
on it, so as 
to drag him 
back. As 
soon as he 
has gone * 
under water 
the active 
forward pull 
from is 
end of the 


U INCH THICK® 


This picture depicts a snow plough for clearing 
the ic:, and a useful skate that all beginners 


rope Will ghowld use. It projects a little way at the heel 
cease and and tue and sometimes saves a nasty fall, 
you will be 14 


able to haul him back to the hole in the ice by means of 
a long and strong pull, as shown in the first illustration. 

As regards the thickness of ice, one and a half inches is 
considered a safe bearing depth for a single skater ; while 
at two and a half ‘ached a crowd may safely venture 


out. 

When you have a nice strip of ice for skating on, it is 
very n to it in good condition. Sometimes 
after a bong spell of frost snow will come, and this must be 


cleared off if you mean to skate in any comfort. 

A glance at the second picture will show you a very 
simple implement for clearing away snow. It consists of 
a plain board, one inch thick, nine inches wide, and four 
feet long. In the centre of this board a long stick with 
handle 1s fixed, by means of which the board is pushed 
along over the ice and thus made to clear the snow away. 
Go over the ice afterwards with some brooms and it will 
be all that the heart of a skater desires. 


When learning to skate, it is a good plan to use skates 
with blades that project a little way beyond the toe and 
heel, aleoshewn in the second sketch. These will go a long 
way towards saving you from falling on the back or front 
of your head ; 
whereas with 
the short blade 
your heels 
may very 
easily slip 
from under 
you, which 
may mean a 
nast back- 
ward fall. 

Remember, 
too, that skat- 
ing is rather a 
test on the 
ankles _—until 
you grow 
accustomed to 
the movement, 
so that it is as 
well to wear 

ur boots well 

up if you 
wish 3 roid unnecessary fatigue. When you are 
beginning to make a little headway always practise 
bringing one foot close up to the other before you 
strike out with that foot. If you examine the 
boots of a first-class skater you will probably find that 
his heels are covered with little cuts on the inside. These 
are caused by the skate on one foot touching the heel of 
the other boot batons 3 each stroke. Skating with the feet 
far a is considered quite wrong. 

On of the best games going is that of hockey on the 
ice. It is as fast as polo, and as exciting as Rugby foot- 
ball. The secret of success at this game is to skate almost 

: doubled 
up, and to 
be able to 
turn quick- 


Always skate w't feet close together, Sringing 
up the striking foot close to the othe; before 
actually making your stroke. 


CORRECT SHAPE jy, 
o@ ICE HOCKEY STICK Playing 
in this bent 
ition you are nearer the ball or bung, and if you do 
fall it does not matter much, as you don’t get hurt. 

During the hard winter of ’92-3 many enthusiasts used 
to play this game from 11 a.m. till 4 p.m. every day on 
some flood fields, with an occasional break for 
refreshments. 


KIDNEY PERILS & NERVE TROUBLES 


Many of our most brilliant men and women have succumbed at an early age, either from ignorance or neglect, through ihe ravages of kidney disease. 
Kidney troubles start in an almost unnoticeable way, but rapidly culminate in gravel, stone, diabetes, or perhaps that terrible scourge of mankind—Bright’s 
Disease. Backache, gravelly deposits, catarrh of the bladder, with unpleasant and sometimes scalding sensations, are timely warnings of kidney trouble. 
Ineffective kidney action will set up uric acid blood-poisoning, with sympathetic nerve trouble. The victim quickly loses energy, feels out-of-sorts, listless, languid, 
utterly brain-weary, and altogether more dead than alive; such are the symptoms of kidney ailments. Do not delay to remove the danger at once. 


Remove the Danger Free! 


The treatment for securing a permanent and healthy activity of the kidneys is now recognised by the most distinguished physicians to be a course of 
Kutnow’s Powder, which so regulates the kidneys as to improve their filtering power, and thereby prevents the risk of Diabetes and Bright’s Disease. Professor 
I. N. LOVE, M.D., a specialist in kidney disease, wrote :—‘ A dessertspoonful of Kutnow’s Powder in a tumblerful of water taken immediately on rising in 
the morning cleanses the bowels, acts as a diluent, and flushes out the kidneys in a most satisfactory way.” You can try Kutnow’s Powder free of cost. 


Real Convincing Evidence 


DOCTORS PRAISE IT 


“2 Percy Road, Wrexham. 

_. “Sirs,—Some five years ago I had an acute attack of nephritis (inflammation of the 
kidneys), and my doctor advised Harrogate waters. After trying them for some time 
with very little result, the doctor suggested giving Kutnow’s Powder a trial, with such 
excellent result that in a short time I felt very much better. I continued taking it 
regularly every other day for two years, and consider it worked an entire cure. Many of 
my patients have tried it with excellent results. 

“ (Nurse) MARGARET CROSS.” 


You must Guard against Fraud 


The genuine Kutnow’s Powder can be had of all sonscientious Chemists at 2s. 9d, 

a8 bottle, or direct from Kutnow’s London Office for 3s. post-paid in the United 

ingdom., See that the facsimile signature, “S. KUTNOW & CO., Ld.,” and also the 

no, trade mark, ‘HIRSCHENSPRUNG, OR DEER LEAP,” are on the carton 
le, 


You must get Genuine Kutnow’s Powder 


CLERGY PRAISE IT 
Rev. ©. E. WINCOTT writes: sath. 


“ About three years ago I was confined to my bed for a short time with a very 
acute attack of liver complaint. I was recommended by the doctor to try Kutnow’s 
Powder, and I am glad to say that after taking two bottles I was completely cured, and 
my health has been better ever since. I have since recommended your excellent 
preparation to quite a number of sufferers, who testify to similar results.” (Incumbent 
of St. Philip’s Church, Adlington, Lancs.) 


FREE TRIAL COUPON. 


Please send me a free sample of Kutnow’s Powder. 
(WRITE DISTINCTLY.) 


ADDRESS ..cccssseeccceescsecsscceceeseeunaeeeecentecensn cence eenaan sce eneeennesss sane es casa eeses saneesese eee 
Pearson's Weekly, Jan. 13, 1910. Send this Coupon to 


Ss. KUTNOW & CO. Ltd., 41 Farringdon Road, London. E.C. 
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ALL SWANK! 

TzrENcE O’Grapy had been 
married only a week, but his 
bride was already making things 
lively in the little house in Ballybunion. He had been 
working for three hours in his little garden when Bridget 
came to the door and called out in strident tones: 

“ Terence, me bhoy, come in to tay, toast, and five eggs.”” 

Terence dropped his spade in astonishment and ran 
into the kitchen. 


“Shure, Bridget, allanah, ye're only coddin’ me,” | 


he said. . 
“ Bedad, Terence, me bhoy,” said Bridget, “it’s not 
ye—it's the naybors Oi'm coddin’ !” 
>So 


ASKING PERMISSION. 

Ir there’s one thing old Dibbler is proud of it’s his 
garden. 

Imagine, then, his feelings when he saw from the 
window a telephone man climb over the back wall, 
bringing half a ton of masonry down with him upon the 
flower-bed, stumble and fall prone into his lettuce, crawl 
out of it on all fours, put his foot into a cucumber-frame, 
and smash two shillingsworth of glass, accidentally kick 
a bell-light into smithereens, and take a short cut across 
Dibbler’s velvety lawn in his hob-nailed boots to the 
open window, where sat the transfixed Dibbler. ; 

Scouse me, guv’nor,” said the telephone man, “but 
the boss is very partickler ’bout us trespassin’ on 
people's property wi'out first asking permission, 
‘Ave I your permission to enter your garden, sir?’ 

SOC 


BIT BY BIT. 
Mr. Oldham : “ Miss Anteek, you are pretty —" 


Miss Anteek: “Why, Mr. Oldham !” 

Mr. Oldham : “I say you are pretty——" 

Miss Anteek : * You bold creature!” 

Mr. Oldham : “1 mean you are pret-——" 

Miss Anteek : “ This is so sudden——" 

Mr. Oldham : “As I was trying to say, you are 

pretty near as old as I am, ain’t you?” 

Ol 
HARDLY ! 


Girl Student : “I have an essay to write. I do so 
wish you'd give me a few hints.” 

Eminent Editor: “The first thing is to get full of 
your subject.” 

Girl Student (doubtfully) : “ Y-es.” 

Eminent Editor: “If you fairly saturate yourself 
with it, the essny will, so to speak, write itself.” 

Girl Student : “I'm afraid it wouldn't.” 


Eminent Editor: “What have you to write 
about ?” 
Girl Student: “ Alcohol—in health and disease.” 
—_OCo 
EXPOSED. 


He gave out that he was a Teer of the Realm, and 
secing him so often in evening dress she believed him, 
and loved him. But had she known he was a waiter——! 

One evening they were seated in the park. He 
was very drowsy. He had had an extra trying day 
of it in the restaurant, for the silverside of f and 
dumpling marked one o'clock had not been ready till 
1.28, wherefore he received from the customers many 
kicks and few halfpence. But despite his drowsiness, | 
Mabel was not to be denied. The glamour of love's 
young dream was still upon her. 

“ John,” she whispered, “do you love me ?"* 

“Love you,” he murmured, “ of course Idot" 

“How much ?”’ she pressed. 

“How much, sir?” he answered dreamily. “Now, 
lerame see. Silverside and dumpling, shilling; taters, 
tuppence, and cabbage a penny ; bread a penny ; half- 
stout, twopence—one-an’-six, please ! ” 


__ oo 
NO GOOD. 


Caller (on crutches and with a bandage over one eye) : | 


“T have come, sir, to make application for the amount 
due on my accident insurance policy. I fell down a long 
flight of stairs 
that will disable me for a month to come.” 

Manager of Company : 
trouble to investigate 
entitled to anything. It could not be called an accident. 
You certainly knew the young lady’s father was at home.” 


SOC 


A FROST. 

Tue new outside-right of the Fleeting Fossila had been 
heralded by o flourish of Press trumpetings, and a lar 
crowd had assembled to witness his début for his new club. 
As the game progressed, however, it was noted that he 
rarely shifted his position. and never once kicked the ball. 
This so roused the ire of the spectators that they began to 
“barrack” him. Then, towards the end of the game, he 


suddenly collapsed, and the services of the trainer were | 


uisitioned. 
‘What's the matter with him ?”’ inquired his captain, 
as the trainer removed a boot and stocking. 
“Matter?” echoed the latter in tones of disgust, 
{ why, his bloomin’ right foot is frozen!” 


Men who wish to dress wel 


erpatest living men’s dresa experts. 


\ 
\ 
\ 


\ 


the other evening and sustained damage | 


“Young man, I have taken the | 
gee case, and I find you are not) 


USEFUL INFORMATION. 
How to avoid tipping the waiter at 4 restaurant $ 
When the bill comes, pay it exbctly. . : 
A certain involuntary expression of astonishment will 
be visible in the waiter’s face, well-trained though it 


may be. . : 
ou should then rise, 82. to him: 
“JT have made an excellent dinner; you manage the 
' establishment much better than the preceding proprietor 
did.” 
During his rapture at being mistaken for the owner of 
the restaurant you escape. 
! Soc 


| Doctor ; “You have some sort of poison 
| ‘Patient: “Shouldn’t wonder. What 
you gave me?” 


in your system.”’ 


a 0] aa 
Willie: “Pa, why is it the great writers and poets 
always refer to peace as ‘sweet peace i ee 
Pa: “I suppose it is because peace should always 
preserved, my son.” 
>__ OC 


HE HADN’T A COLD. _ 


Customer : ‘“* Waiter, this steak doesn’t smell very fresh.” 
Obliging Waiter: “* Very sorry, sir ; get you another, sir ; 
you see, most people *as colds about this time of year.” 


| Yeast : “ Does your wife ever sit with her chin resting 
on her knees ?” 

| Crimsonbeak : “ No; my wife seldom sits with her chin 
| resting at all!”* 

COC 


She (angrily) : ‘* Why do they deny the right of suffrage 
to women because they are not soldiers 2? Don't you think 
women, if called on, could fight ?” 

He (deprecatingly) : “I suppose they could if it came 
to the scratch.” 

lOc 


rar “You got engaged last weck, old chap, didn’t 
you?’ 

|” Frank : “ Yes, my boy, but that’s all off now.” 

| Dick: “ Why ? Incompatibility of temper ?” 

| Frank: “ Not at all—-rather the reverse. She advised 
me to practise economy, and I started by getting her an 
| imitation gold ring!” 

COC 


WHERE WAS IT? 

A COUNTRYMAN on a visit to town ivok a fancy to 
some dainties in a baker’s window. 

“Tsay, miss,” he said, on entering the shop, “ what’s 
inside them ?” 

“ Sausage,” said the young lady. 

He bought one, and after taking o bite, called out: 

“T say, miss, where's the sausage ? "* 

" Ob,” answered she, “you haven’t come to it 
yet. 

He took another bite, then called out again: 

“I say, miss, where’s the sausage ? " 

“Oh!” came the answer ; “ you’ve bitten past it,” 


1 should study 


was that stuff i 


be blood-suckers ; but at 


" WERK SEDING 
Jan, 18, 1910. 
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APPROPRIATE. 
A apy seemed to imagine that 
her. coalman was giving her 
‘ anything but the correct weight, 
so, as a gentle hint, she asked him if he had any name on 
his scales, 
“No; 


I never heard of scales having @ name,” he 
replied. ; 
“ Well, I was thinking you should c4ll yours ‘ ambush,’ ** 
she said. 
“ Why ? ” he asked, astonished. 
* Because I am afraid they are 
replied, 


lying in weight,” she 
>__OocC 
BEYOND ENDURANCE. 


Two Scottish sugar-planters in Demerara were boasting 
about their indifference to the bites of mosquitoes. The 
dispute got so warm that Mac bet Allister that he was the 
better man. Both agreed to lie down on the verandah 
in the scantiest raiment. Smoking and drinking were 
permissible, but the first man who complained of the bites 
was to lose a five-pound note. 

For a long time each endured the onslaught of the 
last Allister could stand it no 
reparatory to capitulating, 


lenger. He turned over g 
was towards him. Allister 


and noticed that Mac’s bac } 
was smoking a cigar, and, carefully removing the ash, ho 
applied the red-hot end to Mavc’s back. ; 

“Eh, mon,” yelled Mac, “that was a dickens of 
a gallinipper!” 

©'Yye'll send me the fiver in the morning,” was the 
only remark of Allister, who tumbled into his clothes a3 
quickly as possible. 


>__0c 
SEASONABLE LANGUAGE. 


THEY met one morning on top of a motor- 
omnibus, sneezed, and shook hands, 

“ Bordig, Johd!” said the first. 

“ Bordig, Jib !’? answered his friend, 


“Dice bordig !” 

“‘ Yes ; uncobbodly dice.” 

“ Ady dews ?”” AY 

“Dot a thig!” 

“ How d’ you feel this bordig ?” 


“ec 


ly sdeezed by head off last dight.” 

“*Sabe here !”* 

“Goig to the beetig to-dight ?” 

“Do; goig to stay at hobe ad dridk rub ad 


hodey.”* 
se 1 aridk hot rub pudtch at dight. So-log!”* 
ee So-log ! Br Y 
>_—_0Cc< 
SUPERFLUOUS. 


JosEPH was an excellent cook, but he was not 
what might be called an accomplished literary man. 
At tho same time, he conceived the ides that a cookery 
book from his pen would fill a long-felt want. 

He set to work, but feeling that perhaps he had 
made some mistakes in composition, fe utinittedd the 
work to a prominent literary critic, who promised to 
go through the work and correct it where necessary. 

After a day or two he brought it back. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘it’s all right so far as I can 
see; but I rather fancy you've been a little superfluous 
in your recipe for lemon pudding.” 

“Have 1? How’s that ?” 

“Well, you see, you say here—‘then sit on 4 
hot stove, and stir constantly.’ Now, I really do 
not see how anyone is going to sit on a hot stove 
without stirring constantly, so I think you can do 
without that sentence, don’t you know.” 

The cook had really meant to write the word “ sct”* 
instead of “ sit.” 


COC 
THE END IN SIGHT. 

A STRANGER entered a church in the middle of the 
sermon and seated himself in the back pew. After a 
while he began to fidget. Leaning over to the white- 
haired man at his side, evidently an old member of tha 
congregation, he whispered : 

“How long has he eee preaching ? ”* 

** Thirty or forty years, I think,” the old man answered. 
“I don’t know exactly.” 

“T'll stay, then,” decided the stranger, “ He must ba 
nearly done.” 


COC 


ENCOURAGING, 

“T gave a splitting headache,” sighed the beautiful 
young thing. 

“Have you ever tried magnetic healing ?”? asked the 
obliging young man. 

“No. What is it?” 

** You rest your head, thus, on my shoulder, and I pass 
my arm about your waist in this manner. Now be 
perfectly calm and see if this does not relieve you.” 

The position was maintained for five or ten minutes, 
and then the obliging young man asked ; 

** Does your head ache any more ?” 

‘* Ye-e-e3.”" 

ae se ay I don’t — able to relieve you.”" 

e was abou’ remove hi 
him shidingly and eaid’ arm when she looked at 
It seems to me that if you have any confidence ia 
your method you would be willing to keep on trying.” 


**The Dress of a Gentleman,” a feature conducted by the 
It appears weekly in M.A.P. | 
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; PLENTY OF NERVE, “* Jacurs,” said the boy’s mother, “‘ your face is fairly SHE MIGHT HAVE MARRIED THE OTHER. 
Tee big-hearted, eminent physician had consented to clean, but how did you get such dirty hands ? & Mary was in the pantry, when her mistress came in 
gee the patient without making any charge. There was a Washin’ me face,” said the boy. and found her in floods of tears. 


lingering doubt as to whether this was a deserving case, “My good girl, what is th tter 2” s 
but the patient was given the benefit of the doubt. 4 . en eee 


kindly. 
“ There,” he said, when the examination was finished, ** How are you going to keep complaints from arising Ne just ’eard my sister Sally was in one of those 
“take this prescription to a chemist ; he’ll make it up for | among customers ?” dreadful hearthquakes, ma’am.”* 
you for eighteenpence.”* “JT don't know. Customers are mighty troublesome. ‘I’m very sorry,” said her mistress consolingly. ‘Is 
“« Thanks, doctor,” was the reply. “Oh, by the way, | Sometimes I think they take advan’ of the fact that |she dead?” 
would you mind lending me the eighteenpence.” we can’t get along without ’em in our business.” ‘“No; but everything she ’as got ’as been burnt to bits.”” 
The doctor bent a stern gaze upon his unprofitable oj “Never mind. Don’t take it too much to heart. 
customer. : She’ll soon get another situation.” 
“Give me that prescription back,”’ he said. Younc Man (nervously): “There's something about— | “‘ It ain’t that, ma’am,” sobbed the irrepressible Mary. 
It was handed back, and a swift deletion made. er—your fdaughter, I—— * “She says she was carried down from the top floor by 


“There,” he said, returning it, “you can get that Crusty Pa: “Yes, there is. I had noticed it myself. | two beautiful policemen, and is going to marry one 0’ 
made up for sixpence. The drug I crossed out{was for | It comes every night about 8 o'clock; and doesn’t get. | them (sob). If I’d only went out there when she wanted 
nerves, but it seema to me that your nerves are pretty [away until about 11. One of these nights I’m going | me, I—I—(a perfect convulsion of sobs here)—I might 


healthy.” kick it into the street and see what it is made of.”* ’ave bin layin’ ’elpless in the same building !"* 
enti | ee ——_— 2 o—_= ————~ }-2—___—_ 

A GENTLEMAN and his wife, both of whom had | Mars. Curroree: ‘“ How could a woman ever bring | Wire: “If I thought a thing was wicked, I'd die before 
aca! been married and had families, were one day | herself to marry an aeronaut? He’s so flighty.” Fd do it.” 

istur by a tremendous noise in the upper part of Mrs. Waypher: ‘‘ Yes, and too often he lacks ballast.” Husband : ‘So would I.” 
their house. The husband ran upstairs, but came down Mra. Marmalayde: “Then, too, he looks down on Wife: “I think smoking cigars is a wicked waste—an 
with the reassuring news: ordinary people.” impious defilement, in fact.’ 

“It’s oa ay children fighting with your children, Mrs, Toasty : “ And, again, he moves in higher circles, Husband: ‘Then you mustn’t smoke. Hand me a 
and our children cheering them on.” and you don't.” match, please.” 


‘‘Fried potatoes lost 
Napoleon the battle 


of Waterloo.” Sounds strange. But some writers 
assign- Napoleon’s failure te the effect of indi- 
‘ gestion. And his digestive troubles were largely 
due to his great fondness for fried potatoes. 


generally attacks in turn the whole 

family, The first sufferer walks iuto the 

\’ house and scatters broadcast countless 
germs which are then breathed in by the 

| rest of the family. Then, brother, sister, 


= . RSS ‘ AD K¢ 
Me 
y ONE the cold-germ enters the home it 
oe. 


The lesson is this: 
To win your daily battles eat the 
food that digests easily and thor- 
oughly—the food with no waste 
matter—eat Quaker Oats. 


father, or mother begin to complain of a 
cough, and it is a piece of good fortune if this 
does not leave behind some more serious chest 
weakness. There is no limit to the consequences 
of a cough or cold, and no wise alternative re- 
mains but to treat the first symptoms abd jad 
with Peps—the wonderful medicine which is 
breathed from pleasant, dissolving tablets into 

° the cough-torn breathing-tubes and Jungs. 
With a box of Peps always handy, coughs, 
colds, and influenza are banished from the 
home and kept away. Their throats strength- 
ened by Peps, the children can enjoy the sharp, 
bracing Winter air, while old folks find in Peps 
a quick escape from that old-age Winter cough. 


Quaker Oats makes flesh, muscle ree. 
and brain; scientists declare a Ee 
Quaker Oats to be the perfect 
food, because the best-balanced 


food. 40 platefuls cost sixpence : 


- HE GR “a 
Vs atHEABLE 
BRE MEDICINE 


, / 
1/b929° 279 pen Bo» 


HEADACHE =77z fy WE DELIVER 


our Perfected ‘*CORONAPHONE' 
IN 10 MINUTES. and 81 


A end S x urease SE BCORDE: 
jor G/- and nine mont! ES t 
Ones mutine cures in Ven minutes the of Bi. if entirely satisded? This 
dache ralgia. 
‘We want to prove this safe and reliable entre Diss Mackine has all 
medicine toevery sufferer,and inorder to | 


OLDS are the front doors to serious illnesses. 
COTT’S Emulsion closes the doors before the illness 
ives by curing colds. Only SCOTT Ss does this- 


- Statement is based on hundreds of letters received every year—such as this letter: 


do 80 will send you two free sample doses 
of Kaputino by return post. Writeto 
C. H. Kaputine, Karutine Works, Wakefield. 
Kaputine ja sold by Chemists and Stores every- 
where, Packets of 18 doses, 1/-- Samples id. 


ent and pleasure forall 
your family circle. 
Talking Machine 
overs write novr 
fo> our GREAT 
ray OFFER of Disc 
Yj Records ou Easy 


When writing to AdvertisersI€/Z tp Hoe 
Please Mention 2 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 
REAL DEVONSHIRE CREAM |= or 


(CLOTTED) ; 

absolutely pure; no preservatives used; 
the most efficacious substitute for cod 
liver oil; invaluable for children and 
invalids, 4 lb., 1s. 4d.; 1 lb., 2s. ad. : 
 j2)b.,4s.4d.,free. Supplied constantly 
to the Countesses Cadogan, Pembroke, 
Sefton, Dundonald, Guilford, Lich. 
field, ete., by 


Mrs. CONYERS, 
BRIDESTOWE &.0., DEVONSHIRE. 


_ 


form 
at benefit I have Gaxivs theeuw fabing SCOT 
: sion. ast year caught a ve 
oo ee the mang. heavy cold on my ad whic 
2 cther emulsions the cure is seemed to hang on me fora great 
LEFT OUT! jength of time, but after taking 


eat ease, the wheezing and phlegm disappearing 
completely. Yours falhfatly, 

. (Signed) WILLIAM BATHE. 
COTT'S Emulsion cures a condition—no matter the age of the patient 
and will be approved by your Doctor for COLDS and COUGHS if 


@ ask him. 


: tor free sample bettle—encfose 3d. for postage ard mention this paper. 
eens booklet for your child comes with in SCOTT & BOWNE, Lid., 
Sonecutter Street, Vondon, EC. 


3 TIPS IN 1 


You can use each of the 
3 sides in turn by simply 
unscrewing and placing the 
worn edge inside. 


The work of a moment. 


Sufferers 


Instant reief in Ath ta. Meonchitis, 

Croup, ane Whoops Conch by the 

Pea ot, POTTER'S 

ASTHMA CURB. Yn 
: every w 


Wholesals: 
ULLATHORNE & CO, 
9 Gate Street, LONDON, W.C., 


DP 
CLARKE, 


Ar rry Lane, 
n, E. Mention paper 


INSTANT RELIEF 


i 


wet 


? 
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DAINTY 
DISHES. 


Por Nut Sandwiches, 

Blanch and remove the skins from 
the nuts, chop very finely, and work into 
a ‘paste with butter. Scatter salt over and 
spread on brown bread, 

Roast Onions 

Should be cooked in their skins between 
the bars or on the ashes. Eat with butter, 
pepper, and salt, after carefully removing 

(Reply to JACKSON.) 


the skin. 
Invalid's Cup Pudding. 

Butter a breakfast-cup, break in two 
or three rusks, and add half a pint of milk, 
with one beaten egg. Let it stand for 
half an hour. Cover with greased paper, 
and steam for twenty minutes. 

Clove Syrup ' 

Is useful in winter. Pour one pint of 
boiling water on one ounce of cloves, and 
macerate for four hours in a covered jar. 
Then add two pounds of loaf-sugar. and, 
when dissolved, strain through a flannel 
bag. (Reply to A. N. L.) 

Try Buttered Beetroot 

‘As a vegetable course. Boil the beet- 
root in the ordinary way, rub off the skin, 
and cut the root into thick slices. Place | 
on a hot dish, season with pepper and salt. 
Pour over a little oiled butter, and serve. 
(Reply to ANXIOUS HovusEKEEPEB.) ! 


Gaked Appice Drink. . 

Bake half a dozen good-sized apples, 
without peeling, 
pour over two quarts of boiling water 
while the apples are still hot. Cover all 
till cold, then sweeten to taste. Add a 
squeeze of lemon-juice, and serve. 
Semolina Mould. 

Into a pint and a half of milk, when 
boiling, shake a small teacupful of semolina, 
and continue to stir it over the fire for ten 
minutes. Sweeten and flavour to taste, 
then pour into a buttered mould to cool. 
Serve with jam round. 


Cheese Rice. 

- Boil some rice in milk till tender, 

a piedish, and put io a layer of the 

rice one inch thick. Then have a layer of 
grated cheese; season with salt 
cayenne. Have another layer of rice, 
then cheese, and so on, till the dish is full. 
Put pieces of butter on the top and bake 
in a sharp oven. 
Peppermint Creams. 

Put one pound of best icing sugar 
through a sieve. Take the white of an 
egg and two tabl nfuls of water, beat 
these together. Then, with a wooden 
spoon, gradually work in sufficient icing 
sugar to form a thick enough mixture to 
roli out thin. Flavour to taste with 
essence of peppermint, and roll out to one- 
eighth of an inch thick. Stamp into 
small rounds with a cutter and place on 4 
paper to dry. (Reply to E. R. L.) 


A Plain Pium-Pudding Recipe 
Ie useful in large families where 
expense is a consideration. Chop one 
pound of beef suet finely, add half a 
und of flour, half a pound of fine bread- 
crumbs, half a pound of washed currants, a 
quarter of a pound of brown sugar, half a 
pound of raisins, a quarter of a pound of 
chop candied 1, one teaspoonful of 
powdered allspice, ralf a teaspoonful of salt, 
ted rind of half a lemon, two eggs, and one 
gill and a half of milk. Mix all the dry in- 
ients first, then beat up the eggs; 
add to the milk and moisten the mixture, 
adding more milk, if necessary. Butter a 
mould, fill it quite full, and boil at a gallop 
for eight hours, filling up the pot as the 


“water shrinks. 


A well-cut 
PAPER PATTERN 


of this useful Overall, 

suitable for a little girl 

cf from four to six 
years of age, is 


P27SENTED 
GRATIS 
with 


A~ Home Notes 


(Dated Jan. 13, 1910.) 


Now Ready. 
Price » One Penny. 


“Man's work is till set of sun. 


place in a large jug, 804 | friendship—till she gets married ! 


HOME NOTES PAGE. Conducted by Isobel. 
oN ———— 


“They don’t do so more 
than they can possibly 
help.” 


- H, if I were s beautiful woman, 
how I would hate women!” 
once exclai 
Frenchman, but~ it never 
@emed to occur to him that 
a beautiful woman, as & rule, 

rarely takes the trouble to hate the others 


of her sex, except when they happen-to be preety bedroom, 


as beautiful as herself! 
In spite of all 
Suffragists it is the 
in her youth to win 
get married ; and, of couree, it isn’t to be 


expected that she should be over-gracious | from one woman as 
on | woman understands her sex 


to all those other women who are also 


jthe look-out for husbands. 


They Fear 
Rivalry. 


This eternal fear of rivalry between 


women makes it well-nigh impossible for | de 
to be really great friends, and even} probably 
though a woman may be seemingly very | to the conclusion that it was unsolvable. 


them 


directly the latter should 


fond of another, 
happe 


antagonism, but a decided one to 


Every woman knows that, however | wnen Friendships 


virtuous and noble a woman may be, she 
hasn't the ge voy objection to know 
that men sigh a 


wondered at that all women 


a witty | weak spots and foibles, that no 


the negatives of the | to know that the owner is hourly expecting 
average woman’s aim | & proposal or that things amorous are 
man’s affection and; 


pen to come within the limelight of|a man, not so to another woman ; hence 
“his” interest there is no limit to her| there is no effective concealment possible 
the | when once other feminine eyes are fixed in 


ter her, and thus, is itto be|it is true, 
of a certain} most of the 


age regard each other in the light of natural ; 


enemies ? : 

To prove this, one has only to remember 
that two young women of ordinary attrac- 
tions and charm are absolutely incapable 
of real and lasting friendship in its best 
sense of the ge and even “+ it last 
for an ngth of time it is but | poor, 
weak thing, andentirely devoid of that bon 
camaraderie which is typical of one man’s 


and| friendship for another. 


No doubt that wonderful sixth sense of 
intuition which every woman is at 
the root of it, and is the real bar to all 
friendships among women. 


RL APPL LLL LPL PPL ARIEL NA 


HEALTH HINTS. 


For stomach pains a simple remedy is 
the application of a sponge wrung out of 
very hot water. 


To prevent chilblains, steep the hands 
and feet twice a week in a strong solution 
of salt and hot water. 


Bogax should always be found on the 
toilet table. A small quantity added to 
the water will greatly soften it. Too much 
will dry the skin. 


NeETTLe rash is caused by chill or some} j.. 


error in diet. Keep the patient warm, and 
give a slight aperient at night, and the 
rash will disappear. 


Neotectep colds are great detractor® 
from personal appearance. If cold hang® 
about, take a tonic, which will strengthen 
one to throw off the cold. 


Damp hands are a great source of annoy- 
ance to their owner. Apply a lotion of one 
part of eau-de-Cologne and two of rose 
water, and dust with boracic powder. 


A cotp weather soap for keeping the 
hands soft. Melt a piece of curd soap in & 
gallipot with an equal weight of ¢ rine. 
When thoroughly mixed, add a ta encom: 
ful of powdered almonds and, if possible, 
the same | oop ed of honey. Make into 
balls, and dry for use. 


Dawprurr is a troublesome affection of 
the head, and one that causes a good deal 
of irritation. Try washing the head once 
a week in a lather of Castile soap and 
water. Rub the lather well into the scalp 
with the finger-tips and then rinse. Put 
thirty grains of borax in half a pint of 
rose water, Rub into the head every night. 


A woman's work 


the paper full of helpful bome hints, 


-we -2e 


——-——. 


*/in hot water; this will not only ease the 


Wsk BENDING 
Jan. 13, 1910, 


HINTS FOR 
THE HOME. 


a. Wine Stains on Linen 
May be removed by holding the 
affected part in milk boiling on the fire, 


Says Our When Hanging Pictures 
LADY Use. copper wire. It is rust-proof, 
CONTRIBUTOR. and wears for years if sufficiently stout. 


Coal Dust 

i with salt and water and made 
into good-sized lumps is excellent to bank 
up fires for the night. 
Verdigris 

Should be carefully looked for on al! 
metal in pen 4 use, Direc tly it appears 
remove by rubbing with plate-powder oz 
liquid ammonia. 

A Good Washing Piuid. 

Take equal of household 
ammonia and t mtine. Shake well, and 
then when boiling clothes put two table- 
spoonfuls of the liquid into the copper. 

Ply Catchers 

Are easily made by boiling linseed oil 
with a little resin till it is a thick stringy 
paste. Paint with the mixture some strips 
of calico two inches wide, (Reply to 
PESTED.) 

To Destroy Blackbeetics, 

Nothing is so good as borax. Scatter 
this freely in corners near the stove 
and on shelves, and in the morni ou 
will find many dead beetles and your kitchea 
will be deserted by the pest. 

The Bede of Birds 

be wiped as dry as ible, 
sprinkled with pepper, and set in the « oven 
all night. Take out the wings in the 
morning and replace at night till all the 
moisture is perfectly dried out of the bone, 
(Reply to SPORTSWOMAN.) 
A Good Furniture Polish. 

Shred two ounces each of beeswax and 
yellow soap. Put it into a gallipot with 
sufficient mtine to cover and one 

nful of vi . Stand at the side 
of the stove till melted, stirring from time 
to time. (Reply to Mgs. R. D.) 


Always Save Twine and Brown Paper 

And they will be at hand when required. 
In a well-regulated house there should 
always be a drawer where brown and other 
thick paper are to be found. Roll up 
pieces of string separately, so that the 
necessary thickness can be picked out a% 
@ glance. 


To Make Brown Boots Black. 

I ea A a recipe sent by a correspon- 
dent who has proved it First rub 
the boots with a small piece of fine sand- 
paper to take off all dirt, and then rub in, 
with a flannel, a little liquid ammonia, 
Next apply some American ink with 
small bens let dry, and polish as usual, 
(Reply to TrTtaNn.) 

THE YELLOW FACE! 
Disappears before a Change of Pood. 
The sallow, jaundice look that accom- 
ies long - continued _ liver trouble 
gradually Lbs place to a healthier hue 
when the ly gets the right kind of 
food. -A woman at Cardiff proved this 
in her own experience. 
“JT have used Grape-Nuts Food now,” 


Indeed, so well able isa woman to gauge 
the thoughts of another, and pick upon her 
map, Wi 
all the wisdom of the philosophers or the 
centuries, could so completely size up & 
woman as another one! 


ar ae 
Though there is nothing quite so different 


ectly. 

She misses nothing of their innocent 
little ruses to catch a beau or enhance the 
beauty of their complexions, and would 
discover a woman’s reason for this or that 
rture in a second, while a man would 
take a few hours and then come 


A woman may be a complete mystery to 


her direction. 


Are Genuine. 

That there are great feminine friendships 
but it must be confessed that 
uine feminine ties occur 
when the parties have reached middle age, 
when their days of fascination, attraction, 
and, let it be, man-hunting are over and 
they no longer regard each other as possible 
rivals. 

All women do not hate one another, or 
at least they don’t do so more than they 
can possibly help, but’ when a woman 
really has occasion to inveigh against 
another it is infinitely more terrible and 
exquisite than any hatred of man’s; and, 
let it be said that, however much a man 
may think or speak ill of a woman, he will 
always find another “feminine” able to do 
it better! 


SuFFEREES from sleeplessness should 
try a hot salt bath before retiring. It 
refreshes, and often induces sleep, 


A LINSEED poultice should always be 
applied next.to the skin. The oil from 
the meal has many healing properties, 


To clean children’s teeth use a little 
precipitated chalk once a day. Camphor- 
ated chalk should be avoided, as it makcs 
the teeth brittle. 


Hane nails are usually the result of a 
y condition of the» skin. Soak the 


fingers in warm water at night, and then| she writes, “ more than a year, generally 
rub in an emollient. for breakfast soaked in a little rich milk. 
Apart from the great it has done me 


~ food Seow used to eats much 
m indigestion. Everything I ate made 
me bilious and I had a bad pain between 


my shoulders. These symptoms have quite 


WHEN infection is near it is well to 
wash out the mouth twice daily with a weak 
solution. If permanganate of potash, put 
sufficient into cold water to colour it a pale 


pink, ne since I have been eating Grape-Nuts. 
“When t, oe orly diet Ee per 

eedin painful entirely on -Nuts soaked in mi 
Pee somete Secon uoiinn : saturated ear ge i ht again; beslden, mx banband 
in castor oil, between the toes, where the They Haig nd a it as an STOR mo 


a mostly come, and it will give speedy | to look very sallow, but mi friends all tell 
reliet, me I look different now. Certainly J 
feel much better. Grape-Nuts acts in a 
most wonderful way on the system.” 
Name given by Grape-Nuts Co. Ltd., 
86 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.O. 
Grape-Nuts is a pure cereal food and 
contains no sugar or fat to overheat 
the blood and no animal extractives to clog 
the system with impurities. Every particle 
of Grape-Nuts goes to make healthy red 
blood. A ten days’ trial of this delicious 
food with hot or cold milk will prove— 
There’s a reason for Grape-Nuts. 
Ever read the above letter? A 
new one. opeste — time to 
. ey are genuine 
and full of human interest, _— 


Bruises should be bathed immediately 


pain, but often save discoloration of the 
skin. In severe cases a compress of hot 
oil is found to give relief. 


Tris cough mixture is very simple an 
most stieacloue, Place ina cf Fl ahi 
of treacle, seven ounces of honey, and ten 
ounces of vinegar. Stand the jar in a 
saucepan of boiling water and stir till the 
ingreliants are warmed and blended. Then 
add three teaspoonfuls of ipecacuanha 
wine, and bottle for use. ‘I'he dose for an 
adult is one tublespoonful every four hours. 


is never done’’—unless she reads) HOME NOTES, 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY ADVERTISEMENT SUPPLEMENT. 


aid wy LBI1LG, GSO 10 clieats, 


(The Sign of the N. S. E. is the Size of the £ s. d.) 


THE MESSAGE 


ational Share Exchange 
GREAT BRITISH PUBLIC 


TO THE 

he note of every great utterance to the British people at the present time by every 
esponsible leader is—Wake Up! But such an appeal is only made on a statement 
f the existing—the present—facts. The indisputable facts about the business of 
e National Share Exchange are that we have paid away £316,650 to clients. We 
ake money for clients. We lead the way. Others try to follow. Those are the 
resent and indisputable facts, and we are responsible to our clients for future results. 
Because of this, we appeal to you to wake up to the significance of 


UR REMARKABLE OFFER TO ‘PEARSON'S WEEKLY” READERS 


(The only condition is that you forward Coupon to us filled in.) 
EEE EEE EEE EREE EERE 


TEN ADVANTAGES. r 


We will send you detailed particulars. (7) That similar advantages to those hitherto given to 

You will learn from these how we make money clients will be given to you for half the small 
for clients. | amount we have asked from them—i.e., you get the 

How, with a few pounds, it is possible to make advantages for half the usual small sum. 
hundreds of pounds, and how clients have | (8) That you are getting an offer you have never had 
done so. before, and no one else ever had. 


) That your risk is strictly limited to the amount | (9) No oneelse has ever had before from any similar firm. 


— 


you send. — _— (10) That cheques for profits will be forwarded early in 
) That your profits may be unlimited. the New Year within a month from the time you 
) That you are not put to any trouble whatever. use the opportunity. 


SPECIAL NOTE.—The offer will mot be repeated. Clients on our beoks or prospective clients in communication with us are 
requested net to reply, as it will be unnecessary. The offer will be made te them direct. 


QRASP THE IMPORTANT FACT 


that with sufficient clients we can pay away 
£1,000,000 sterling. 


ll ——————— 
OUR REASON for making this offer to the public is in order to make you realise the value of our system of 
oney-making for clients. This offer will be open for a short time only. We may decide to close it at any moment, 4 
r we expect to be inundated with applications to share the privileges and advantages it includes. very new client 

e make means that we pay cacay more money in the future. 


APPLICATION FOR PARTICULARS, 
TO THE SECRBTARY, 
NATIONAL SHARE EXCHANGE, Great Winchester Street, London, E.C. 
Please forward me (as my name is not already on your books) full particulars of your Remarkable Offer 
concerning your methods and system of money-making, as well as a list of cheques, totalling £316,650 which you have 


paid clients acting on your advice and recommendations, together with a Search Form, so that I can verify any 
single cheque, or batch of cheques, that I may select. 


By the simple act of filling 
the Coupon opposite you 
ill be informed of all that we 
ffer ;cu. But it entails no 
“Tigaticr to accept the offer. 
dge it on its merits when 
© get at, . 


(State Rev., Mr., Mrs., Miss, or Title.) | 
ADDRESS IN FULL ........cccccesconssecessceces cenccs cess sce 


sie olvioe nenrcen ese dedievsieeid eWsG FES SW SC bine pede serceaeeernne.soenienes.corasesceeseeeaivees see’ 


~~~. 
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“ Te other evening,” writes Daawn Gams, “ 9 friend and 
T Ae gi Rage of the ed Election, 
a © question crop up as to 
All Square. what wold happen if an equat wantey 
of Radical ‘and Conservative members 
were returned. My friend suggested that it would be a 
draw, and that the Election would have to be replayed, 
Can you inform me what would really happen ? ’—— 
Under present circumstances, DRawN Game, such a 
result would be a victory for Mr. Asquith, who has the 
support of the eighty Irish members. The Liberal party 
would doubtless take office, counting on Mr. Redmond 
to keep them there. If you include the Irish and Labour 
members in the Liberal vote, it is very difficult to say 
what would sore: as such a situation has never arisen 
before. The King would probably send for Mr. Asquith, 
as he is the present Premier, and offer him the choice 
of carrying on the Government. If he declined, the 
Opposition leader would then be asked to form a Govern. 
ment. In either case there would be another appeal 
to the country as soon as financial affairs had been pus 
on a working basis. 


clothes would be warmer than @ person wearing black.’ 
I should like your opinion in the matter.” —— 

I think your friend must go up top, E. H. He seems 
to have got the case with a logical clearness that suggests 
he woul have done well at the bar. Black is cooler 
than white in winter for the same reason that it is warmer 
in summer—because, as your friend says, it absorbs 
heat less. In winter a white-coated person’s body 
retains the heat against the colder atmosphere, while in 
summer the white acts as a barrier against the greater 
warmth of the sun. Of course, the difference in this 
matter between a black and white coat of the same 
material and thickness is not enough to be very obvious. 
Still, it is there. 


By the time the next number reaches your hands, the 
country will be in the throes of the 
The General General Election; it is only natural, 
Election. therefore, that you should be anxious 
to gather as much knowledge about 
these intensely interesting crises in our country’s history 
as possible. So for our next issue I am having prepared 
special election articles written by capable men, who are 
what I may call election ex . Besides this, Miss Alice 
Pocock, the only lady Parliamentary istration agent 
in this country, is writing for us an article on the subject 
of “ Women for Votes.” I might mention also that 
Mr. Arnold Golsworthy relates how Mr. Chorley once 
took part in an Election, and the trouble which inevitably 
followed. 


—_——— 


“ Witt you please inform us,” write Messrs. W. H. S. 
& Son, of Cheltenham, “if you 
a know of any authenticated case of 
aarawes instruments of torture being found 
in any of the captured or discovered 

Armada, ships ? ’’—— 

In the bad old days, when many vessels were propelled 
by galley slaves, it goes without saying that some form 
of coercion was used to induce them to ply their oars. 
Encouragement of this kind usually too the form of 
torture, so that there is not much doubt that there were 
many cruel devices carried by the ships that comprised 
the Armada. The only actual reference that I-can find 
comes from W. H. G. Kingston's “ History of the British 
Navy.” Speaking of the Spanish ships and men captured 
by the English, he says: “To these may be added a largo 
band of monks with racks, thumbscrews, chains, whips, 
butchering knives, and other instruments of torture.” 


2 


Ix the unlikely and distressing event of Mr. Alfred 
Austin’s resignation, we could put up 
Aye and _ one or two hot candidates for the Poet 
Nay. Laureateship from among the readers 
of P.W. Theres E. 8. 8., for instance, 
who burst upon me this week with the following 
masterpiece : 
“* A question I should like to ask, 
If it’s not too severe a task 
For you to Rut this matter right 
*"Twixt friends who’ve argued all the night. 


Ons of the most popular sports of the moment is un- 
dou tedly roller-skating. Every town 
How to of any size nowadays has its skating 
Roller-skate. rink, and very jclly carnivals are 
held from time to time. To the man 
or girl who does not mind very many tumbles, and perhaps 
a certain amount of chaff, first steps in rinking hold out 
no terrors; but the fear of this ridicule undoubtedly 
prevents thousands of young people from making a start 
at the popular pastime. For the benefit of these latter, 
therefore, I have prevailed upon Mr. W. R. Nixon, who 
is the late London manager to Messrs. Grawford & 
Wilkins, of the America Roller Skating Company, and 
general manager of the County Rinks Limited, to write 
me an article for absolute Ne es entitled ‘“‘ How to 
Roller-skate.” This article I have had illustrated by 
cingramnh, and I think it should be of great help to any 
rs who are thinking of taking up the new sport. 

It will appear in next week's issue. 


“ Why is it, when you wag your head 
From left to right, then ‘ nay ’ is said, 
Whilst if up and down you nod that way, 
You're understood then ‘aye’ to say ? 


“ T want you to oblige me,” writes H. G. A., of Oswestry. 
The “with your opinion, as my wife and 
Etiquette I have had a small argument as follows : 
of Calis. Some strangers having moved into a 

* house next to us, I say it is our placo 

to make the first call or to leave our c upon them, as 
a welcome, and my wife says just the reverse, and that 
it is their place to make the first advance. Should be 


pleased to see reply duly in your last 7 —— 

Thate to give a decision against a lady. HL. C. A., but I’m 
afraid in this case it’s the only thing possible. In the 
case of newcomers to a neighbourhood it is always the 
place of the old inhabitants to make the first advances. 
And where the newcomers are your next-door neighbours 
it is quite correct, and, moreover, & kindly action, to 
call in whilst they are in the midst of getting in their 
household goods, and see if you can’t iene them in a cup 
of tea. As likely as not all their cooking utensils are 
packed up or at any rate ungetatable, and the poor, 
distracted wife is sure to be ‘‘ dying for a cup of tea.” 
Such an action costs little, and puts you on a friendly 
footing at once. 


* This hg answer if you can 
That’s put by a West Countryman ; 
By doing this you thanked will be 
By yours, E. 8. S., respectfully.” —— 


The least I can do after that, E. S. S., is to pay you 

back in your own coin: 
These notions, E. 8. S., I trace 
To natural instincts in the race. 
When foes a cave-man used to see, 
He'd shake his head defiantly, 
As if to say: ‘“ You break the paz, 
And I will smash you with my axe!" 
But when a friend he chanced to meet, 
With bow and smile his pal he'd greet 
And so you see that nowadays 
We still retain the cave-man's ways. 
When, with a chap we disagree, 
We shake our heads the same as ho, 
While when we signify assent, 
The napper is politely bent. 


SHovLp matrimonial advertisements be allowed ? This 
is a question that might lead to lively 

Wanted, and amusing discussion at your literary 

a Wife. or debating society, but, meantime, if 
ou turn to the first page you will find 
it is the theme oft this week’s Picture Couplets contest. 
The hero of the line given has adverti for a wife, 
and you are asked to state in the best second line you can 
construct what happened. Was he, for instance, raided 
by Suffragettes Was he trapped by ladies of uncertain 
age? Did some sweet young thing take pity on him ? 
What did the police say to the crowds that oame? Did 
the young man face the music boldly, or did he fly like 
a coward ? 

You will see that this week’s contest simply bristles 
with ideas, and you should have no difficulty in evolving 
a clever and humorous line. Be sure you send us your 
completed couplets. Think how jolly it would be if 
your effort won 4 big cash prize. 


J. F. B., of British Columbia, Canada, writes: ‘“ From 
time to time I have noticed in your 
or Mutual ever interesting paper some new usc 
Help. to which the cover of Pearson's has 
been put. The last one was for shadin, 

greenhouse plants. It is not the cover this time 
wish to write about, but to the use I make of the paper 
as a whole. In this far-away country in the Rocky 
Mountains, literature is sometimes scarce and expensive. 
but we can get Pearson's Weekly for five cents (2}d.), and 
it is eagerly read by every , especially by the men 
in lumber and survey cam am in business here, and. 
being a regular ler of Pearson’s, I save all copies and 
wrap them up inside parcels of goods going to these camps, 
but before doing so I use a rubber stamp on the blank 
spaces (which are few) and on the margins of the pages, 
advertising my business; so while I am doing the men a 
good tarn I am also advertising Pearson's Weekly and 
my own business. These papers are read by from twenty- 
five to a hundred men in each camp, as Pearson’s is a 

valuable paper.’’—— 

A splendid idea, J. F. B. I know from the many 
welcome lettera.I get from Britishers all over the world 
how an English paper is appreciated when far away from 
home. I hope the advertising scheme of yours brings 
you in good business. 


“] was in Paris the other day,” writes ANGLOPHIL 
‘and noticed on a taxi an enamell 
To es iron strip with the words ‘ The driver 
and Taxis. speaks lish,’ which he did well. 
I thought the plan a particularly smart 
one, and wondered why one never saw such a thing in 
England—in London especially, where sc many foreigners 
are to be met. Again, I wonderec how many English 
cabbies or taxi-drivers could speak French or any othec 
foreign language.” —— 

I expect the percentage is a very, very minute ons, 
Anctorait. Beyond calling himself a “ shover,” and 
being able to whistle a bar or two of the Marseillaise, I 
fear the London taxi-driver is beautifully ignorant of 
France and all its ways. Still, the idea is certainly ® 
good one, and any driver who can make himself under- 
stood in a foreign tongue would be well advised to take 
advan of it. The plan might be carried further 
still, and e&ch driver might advertise his special attractions 
somet in the following style : ‘‘ The driver never cuta 
corners, does not expect a tip, and always gets down a0 
opens the door.” For such a treasure business should be 
brisk indeed. 


A. GO. G. has been pondering over the use of the word 
“undertaker.” Here is his letter: 
Gentlemen “Dear Mr. Editor,—If a builder under- 
in Black. takes to build a house he is an under- 
taker, isn’t he? In fact, if any person 
undertakes to do anything he must be an un lertaker. 
But if one unfortunately requires the services of an 
undertaker, one does not rush off to a builder or watch- 
maker, but proceeds to a funeral furnisher. If the word 
undertaker is intended to convey the nature of this 
tradesman’s calling, surely it is badly chosen. The 
‘undertaker’ puts one under, or pee one under, and 
therefore a more correct title would be the ‘ underputter,’ 
or ‘underplacer.’ I should like to know the origin of 
the present word.” —— 

It dates back, I believe, A. G. G., to the time when the 
carrying out of interments had not assumed the dignity 
of a separate trade. Mr. Smith. the village carpenter, 
used to put up a notice to the effect that in addition to 
mendigg your chairs, he would undertake to bury you 
in the event of your having no further use for them. 
In this way, then, people started as funeral furnishers, 
they became known as undertakers, and the word has 
stuck to them ever since. 
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“May I suggest to ne ig sei a novel way of 
increasing the circulation of the paper. 

Another he other week, being an aria 

Circulation =< Couplet-ist,’ : 
Raiser. ‘ouplet-ist,’ I found it necessary 
to obtain asecond copy of P.W. Owi 
to my being unable to get out that evening Tasked a friend 
to buy me s copy and bring it to me in the morning. 
This he did, but he bought the copy on his way home and 
allowed his wife to peruse itscontents. In the morning, 
when he handed over the paper, he told me that I had 
fairly let him in, as he has now received orders to take home 
a copy every week. Of course, I consoled him as best I 
could by saying ‘ that he would no doubt be am ly repaid 
- his penn’orth.’”” So writes Sourm East, of Pistleigh, 
ants.—— : 

Husbands, please take note. A weekly gift of P.W. 
to the wife is one of the best methods I know of keeping 
the matrimonial machinery easy running. What else 
could you expect with a better half kept interested, 
elevated, and amused each week ? 


Som time ago E. H. did what we all do occasionally, 
that is to say, he had an ent 

Black or with » friend. The object their 
White ? dispute was whether black or white 
was the warmer colour. “I naturally 

favoured black.” says E. H., “ gnoting in pangety of my 
ment the old saying: ‘ Black we know is the warmest 
colour.’ My friend, however, claimed that white was 
warmer, and he argued something like this: ‘In winter 
the heat of the body is generally greater than the heat of 
the surrounding atmosphere, since the sun rarely shines 
at that season, and since white does not absorb or radiate 
neat so well as black, it follows that a person wearing white 


Note.—A pen-knife will be awarded to each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page 
or whose suggestion for a title is used. 
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Min. ntenance theatrical and varity entertain- 
ments ° it often take an active part in them. The 
clerica becoming a recognised attraction. Almost 
I fore: tdvertisements in Church papers will run 
somet. 


, Must be capable Clog-dancer. 


_,tor Archibald Brown says in 
sathing attack on the present- 
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day -  * ‘opted by parsons for raising 

mone thurches. | Everyone interested 

inba ‘. « «\’ tainments, or other amusements 

of th °° os Id read this article in M. A. P. 
a boos sther topical subjects 
* 4 - same number are: 

Q2ESS THE SUFFRAGETTES, 
B «© - ¢-:npton, Mrs. Elinor Glyn, Miss 


B ..°:. - ards, Mrs. Eustace Miles. 


oot: PUAL CANDIDATES. 
pee «=. who have constantly stood for 
_.ad been frequently defeated. 


ne xYS I USED TO LOVE... 
aes ry E. Mann, Miss Pauline Chase, 
i “Truth,” Miss Winifred Emery. 


“« > | BECAME A COMPOSER. 
case DLutzen, the fourteen-year-old 
mye ade 4 t the Strand Theatre pantomime. 


aon, | ‘§ANCHESTER’S LORD MAYOR 


You won't be compelled to 

sit out danees while your 

friends are enjoying them- 
selves if you study 


HOW and WHAT TO DANCE 


It contains complete descriptions of all the 
latest and most popular dances, including 
the Waltz, Two Step, Barn Dance, Veleta, 
Lancers, Quadrilles, and Waltz Cotillion. 


Sold by all booksellers price 1s., or post free for Is. 2d. from A, F. SOWTER, 
47 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


4h ‘ ; _ [ilustrated. : 1d. Every Thursday 
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Raker. T. WO8., 6 Upper Queen Str 
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Noeton, Mrs, 90 Sherwood Road. Ss. Ma. 
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Troscr, J. P., 65 Matthew Sirect, Swansea. 
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WHAT WINNERS 
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Here are testimenics to the ‘Rapid Rhymester"’ sent 
by winners of big prizcs in Picture Couplets: 
Me. Writ FL Benny. 20 Bootuhize Road, 
Newark-on-Trent, writes: Save pleasare in testi 
fying to the useful the * Rapid 
Rhyniester,’ and hive ‘ing it should 
be in tle hands of compertors ino rhytuing 
competitions, ‘The list of rhyming woris is a very 
con rehensive one, and a m sere throwzh these is 
te) uficient to supply the reyaiste lew for a 
Ta? 
“OR. Wantox, Mars Talarwi Ds Tselly, 
find the *Rapil Rhym ser" very 
king good lines as there so many 
+ choose from, Rei 
co easily found. sant hi 
vords this dis ov - 
-eful ints to conpetitors Which 
iflosers would use your * Rapid 
ald stand a good winnins . 
uc. 7s  y epladntapee Aah nae 
ee m may wi " 
ALL sia WINNERS IN. COUPLETS 
HAVE 


’ 
ance. 


ot Messrs. W. H. Sinith & Son. 


- is ake hk Ce Ft aa al Hl 
yu best instructions on Ventriloquism, Confuring, 
and other popular methods of amusing your friends 

are contained in 


The Drawing -Room 
Entertainer. 


Sold by all Booksellers, price Is., or post free for Is. 2d. 
from A. F. SOWTER, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
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hting Up Time 


person travelling as a passenger in 


se One. any part ot Great Britain or Ireland. 
se 
ARE SAYING: OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 
3 : we ‘ rn, i A r) a 
oat, he a ae HAT the handiest and most helpful Rhym- We pay any number of claims in respect of 
cles it oe ee He ing Dictionary yeu can buy is be “ Rapid each accident—not the jirst claine only. 
si nisi chaise Rhymester.”’ hat your chances o ——- ae 
success in Picture Couplets and other RAILWAY 
43 GAETS rhyming competitions are increased a £1,000 I 
hat, oe ete ae ' thousandfold when you have it at your side. £1 00 RAILWAY E, 
Aditi, Mss, © Nook, Last Fiteb - 


£100 CYCLING 
503 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,00@ and one of £1,000. 


This Insurance bolds gocd for any number of claims «f 
£1,000 each—not fur one only, £1,000 speciilly gacrimtoed by 
THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND: GUARANTEE CORPORNILON, 
LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorsate Street, London, E.C.. to whom notices 
of claim, under the following conditions, must be seut within seven 
days to the above address. | 

will be paid by te above Corporation to the leval 

representative of any person Killed by an wo! 

sa I ,OO0O dent in Great. Britain or Treland to the pussenice 

_ train in which the deceascd was travelling as a 

passenger (including post-office servants in ratiway sorting vor, 

and who, at the time of such accident, had in his, or her, pusse-sion, 

the Insurance Coupon on this page, or the paper in which it is, 

with his, or her, usual signature, wrilten in ink or pencil, on tho 

space provided at the foot. This paper may be left at his, ur ler, 
place of abode, so long as the coupon is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid to the te cal 
representative of such person injured, should death result) from 
such accident within three calendar mouths thereafter, and that 
notice of the accident be given within three days of its vocurrence, 

In the event of a person, not being a railway servant 

on duty, nor a suicide, nor engaged in an ilesal act, 

gS I 00 having the current number of Pearson's Weealy on hit, 
or her, at the time of being killed by a raitwity acel- 


McCabe, E., 4 Orchard Road, Dublin: . uESofthe RAPID RHYMESTER.” dent in the United Kingdom, althouzh not by an cecudent to any 
Marshail, 4. R.; 107 Holsworthy Square, Gray's Inn Road, W.C. Send 1s. ld. to the Pope Publishing Comp:iny, 17 Pope's Road, iain in which he, or she, may be trarclling 18 a@ passenger. the 
M i L., 15 Orion Road, Weymouth, Dorset. Brixton, S.W., anda copy of the RAPID RHYMESTER will be al representative of the deceased will receive the sum of ONE 
Morsan, W. HL, The Church House. Highham, Gloucester. posted to you by return. Copies may also be had at the bookstalls HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the coupon be signed or net, pro- 


vided notice in every case be given to Tue Ocean AcciDENT ND 
Guarantes Corporation, Limiten, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, 
EC., within seven days from the occurrence of the accident. 

One Hundred Pounds wil! be paid to the legal representative 
of any cyclist who meets his death by accident while actnally rid 
a cycle, provided that deceased at the time of such accident had 1 
his, or her, possession, the Insurance Coupon on this page, or the 

rin which it is. with his, or her, usual signature, written on 
nk or pencil, on the space provided at the foot, and that diach 
occur: within twenty-four hours thereafter, and that not ce was 
given of such accident to the said Corporation at above niddre-s 
within three days of ifs occurrence, This paper may be left at 1's, 
or her, place of abode, so long as the coupon is signed. 

The above conditions are the essence of the covtract. 

This insurance holds good for the current week of issue oniy. aid 
entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subiect to the condits 4 
of, the ‘* Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, 
Act,'’ 1890. Risks Nos. 2 and 3. 

The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the payt , 
of a Premium under Sect. -33 of the Act. A Print of the Aeron 
be secn at the office of this Journal, or of the said corperdt) a 
No paca. can recover on more than one Coupon Insurance | 
of, this paper in tespect of the same risk. 
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WOOD-MILNE RUBBER HEELS ‘ | te 
” S pal ':\ Art - 
H ALS sae 
Every pound you spend on boots goes twice as far. 


tations. 
. somely 


ts, and large en: 


eee sent out e 


ni mi 4 "e Ad These Carpets w' 
Prove the economy of Wood-Milne Heels this way— Dives: ig, fh eae te aa FREE. RUG :. 
Kay ate? mis te equal ct wal, being a speciality . of our owe 


Wear a different pair of boots on alternative days— 
one pair with Wood-Milnes, one pair 


obtained direct omy our looms, 
middie ofits. Over 400,000" 8 s ola the fn : 


a [Ress2 
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monials received. With every Carpet we shal!, 4: 
AWAY 2 very handsome Bug to match, or we! wits 
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CONTAINING 


12 SECS 


BLANKETS 
21/- 


Offered Below Wholesale 
Prices. 


MONEY RETURNED INFULL — 
IF NOT FULLY SATISFIED. rage, pretense 


2 Saperb Quality Cream } 
and comfortable, 52in. by 72i: siqabets: 
= criméon. ee “ 
2 Homespun Heather-C: 
J) © gmost durable and useful bieabet vise Bias 


without. 


We'll say nothing about the relative comfort. When 
one pair calls for the cobbler, inspect the condition.of the 
Wood-Milne pair. Be your own judge and jury all in one. 


WOOD-MILNE 
Rubber Heels 


If they really are Wood-Milne, they outlast four leather 
heels—result is boots keep shape and last as long again. 


By the name on thc heels shall you know them... 
From all bootmakers. 


Yorkshire Combed white a vtiled 
Blankets, thick, warm, soft, and 
well finished and edged, siz: ‘a 5lin. by 7 mn 


2 Large Coloured Shetland Blankets, very 


durable quality, soft, warm, and comfortable, fuil 
size, 45in. by 65in, FREE 


2 Warm Woollen Blankets, soft sie 4 pre 
sp'endid durable quality, size 82in. by Shin. 
weight 5lbs. Very warm 
2 Cream Coloured Warm, Fine Guslity Zz 
Crib Blankets, soft as velvct, wash well, an 
beautiful finish, fuil size. 
All orders executed _ —— as they arrive by post. 12 WHITE BEDROOM TOWELS CIVEN WITH EACH . 
Illustrated oeeiiy one of Carpets, Heartbrugs, Quilts, Table, Bedste: 
Overmantels, Cur! ree if mentioning Pearson's Weekly, 13/1)" 10,’ ee ag a an 
Orders executed, meked is and shipped at lowest rates. Telegraphic Address: ECLIPSE, LU: 
Cheques and P.O.’s payable to— 


F, HODGSON & SONS, n%.2c%%cs., WOODSLEY ROAD, LE’ 3 


For the King— 


J. S. FRY & SONS Ltd. are makers of Cocoa by special warrant to 
His Majesty the King, and also to the People for’ nearly 200 years. 
The quality of Fry’s Cocoa never varies, but, always wholesome and delicious, 


ever cheering and sustaining, it is pre-eminently a Cocoa for the King 


and the people. 


esecsssooecessssossessososssssesseassssesss® 


Fry J Pare Concentratet 
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